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Students with disabilites 


demand better resources 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 


Senior Staff Writer 
& MORGAN OME 
News & Features Editor 


The student group Advo- 
cates for Disability Aware- 
ness (ADA) released a list 
of demands calling for bet- 
ter accommodations and 
resources for students with 
disabilities on Monday. 


The demands follow Freshman Sabrina Ep- 
the firing of Brent Mosser, stein was disappointed | 
the former that stu- | 
director dents were | 
of Student i not 
Disabil- “It’s not our sulted be- | 
ity  Ser- disability that’s fore Mosser 
vices (SDS). F ; was fired | 
Aviontte holding us back. Bia wel aca 
their de- It’s the ableism.” cized the 
nvanrdisy University 
ADA calls — SABRINA EPSTEIN, for its lack 
for the Uni- ADA Menger of transpar- 


versity to 
reinstate 
Mosser. 

The News-Letter spoke 
with five ADA members, 
including sophomore An- 
thony Boutros, who ex- 
plained why the organiza- 
tion decided to speak out 
now. 

“Tt was time for us to take 
our own stand and fight for 
the rights, the awareness, 
in addition to the accom- 
modations, that we should 
be legally and. morally 
guaranteed,” he said. 


ADA’s demands 


This semester, Mosser 
was fired from his position 
for confidential reasons, a 
decision that upset many 
ADA members. 


y 


For junior Tina Nguyen, 
Mosser served as an advo- 
cate and a mentor for stu- 
dents with disabilities and 
helped them to communi- 


cate their concerns with the 


University. 

“He was kind of like 
our bridge with the fac- 
ulty members, so we never 


thought we actually had to | 


speak up,” Nguyen said. 


ency. 
“He was 


such an ally | 
and a voice to us,” she said. | 
“IT would always email him | 


directly, and clearly that’s 
not really a possibility any- 
more. It definitely should 
have been a step to alert 
students with disabilities, 
those registered with ac- 
commodations, of who to 
report to now.” 

ADA’s other demands 
outline plans for initiatives 
that will make the campus 
more accommodating for 
students with disabilities, 
specifically by providing 
on-campus transportation, 
an Official accessibility map 
of campus and a website 
where students can track 
when __ elevators and 

See DISABILITY, pace A4 
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DAVID SAVELIEV/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
| Chelsea Manning spoke to a packed auditorium in Hodson Hall about her experiences asa government whistleblower at the Foreign Affairs Symposium. 


Manning addresses her controversial past at FAS 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
Staff Writer 
& MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Voices Editor 


Government whistle- 
blower and Maryland sena- 
torial candidate Chelsea 


Manning spoke at the For- 
eign Affairs Symposium 
(FAS) on Monday. DeRay 
Mckesson, a local civil 
rights activist, moderated 
the discussion. 

In 2013, Manning was 
sentenced to 35 years in 
prison after leaking more 
than 750,000 military docu- 
ments. while she worked 
as an intelligence analyst 
for the Department of De- 
fense. Former U.S. President 


Barack Obama ordered her 


release in January 2017. 

On the day after her con- 
viction in 2013, Manning 
publicly came out as a trans- 
gender woman, prompting 
controversy in the LGBTQ 
community. Since her re- 
lease, Manning has become 
an activist for prison re- 
form and an advocate for 
LGBTQ rights. 

Manning announced 
this January that she will 
challenge incumbent Ben 
Cardin (D-MD) for his U.S. 
Senate seat this November. 

In addition to leaking 
documents, Manning came 
into more criticism after 
she was photographed with 
white supremacists after her 
campaign announcement. 

Manning said that while 


SGA President ts sole contested seat in exec. elections 


By DIVA PAREKH 
Copy Editor 

& KATY WILNER 
Staff Writer 


Two tickets are cam- 
paigning for next year’s 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) executive 
board elections. “New Ho- 
rizons” and “Thumbs UP 
for Jessup” will face off in 
a debate on April 9, and 
the voting period will be- 
gin on April 11. 

The New Horizons 
ticket includes junior Noh 
Mebrahtu running for ex- 
ecutive president, junior 
AJ Tsang for executive vice 
president, junior Mi Tu for 
executive treasurer and 


freshman Aspen Williams 
for executive secretary. All 
except Williams are in- 
cumbent candidates. 

The New Horizons plat- 
form incorporates eight core 
pillars: civic engagement 
and the University’s rela- 
tionship with Baltimore; 
student mental health and 
wellbeing; diversity and 
inclusion; academic sup- 
port and financial reform; 
environmental advocacy 
and sustainability; trans- 
parency and accountability 
from both the administra- 
tion and SGA; working to- 
ward a student center; and 
increasing school _ spirit 
through athletics. 

Thumbs UP for Jessup 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


NBC’s Jesus Christ Superstar 


The musical Jesus 
Christ Superstar 
was broadcast 
live on Easter 
Sunday, staring 
Sara Bareilles and 
John Legend. 
ARTS, PAGE B3 


consists of sophomore 
Jessup Jong for executive 
president. 

He said that though he 
has no previous SGA expe- 
rience, his time as an inter- 
preter in the South Korean 
military and his work with 
Liberty in North Korea, a 
student group that advo- 
cates for North Korean hu- 
man rights, qualify him for 
the position. 

Sophomore Omar Lloyd 
was initially running for 
executive vice president 
on Jong’s ticket but was 
unable to obtain the 300 
signatures required to be 
eligible for SGA executive 
board candidacy. 

Lloyd addressed his de- 


cision to step down from 
the campaign in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

“T wasn’t prepared for 
the petitioning and cam- 
paigning processes, and 
I'd like to get more experi- 
ences in these things (like 
class council) before run- 
ning for executive board,” 
he wrote. 

Thumbs UP for Jessup’s 
platform consists of three 
main points: standing 
against a private Hopkins 
police force; opposing the 
establishment of a student 
center at Mattin Center; 
and addressing the lack 
of reliable access to afford- 
able and nutritional food 

See SGA, pace A5 


A charming gift in Charm City 


Lily Kairis picks out the best spots in Baltimore to 
pick out gifts for friends and family, ranging from 
chocolates to tea. YOUR WEEKEND, PAGE B2 


Social media in today’s politics 


Jonathan Patterson claims that social media is 
dragging down political discourse, pointing to 
Trump’s Twitter use and heated arguments on 
digital platforms. SCITECH, B8 


she is a controversial figure, 
people should view her as a 
regular person. 

“I have to figure out how 
I'm going to pay rent, I have 
to figure out what I’m go- 
ing to have for breakfast,” 
she said. “Words like hero 
or traitor or criminal or 
whatever, they just feel like 
words and nothing else.” 

According to Manning, 
it was difficult to get used 


to life outside of prison. 
She called for prisons to 
be abolished, seeing them 
as a means of political 
suppression. 

“You could try and say 
that it’s about rehabilitation, 
but it’s purely about power, 
and it’s purely about keep- 
ing a class of individuals 
from society,” she said. 

Freshman Hesu Song 

Sree MANNING, pace A6 


Activists continue to rally 
against private police plan 


ELLIE HALLENBORG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students gathered in Garland Hall and spoke against the proposed police force. 


By SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features Editor 


After Maryland  law- 
makers announced _ that 
they would not support a 
bill authorizing Hopkins to 
create its own police force, 
Students Against Private 
Police (SAPP) organized 
a rally at Garland Hall to 
celebrate on Tuesday af- 
ternoon. SAPP, a coalition 
of 11 student groups, used 
the rally to voice opposi- 
tion to future plans for a 
Hopkins police force. 

The hour-long © rally, 
called “Hopkins Votes: No 


| Private Police,” consisted 


of speeches by several 
SAPP members and local 
politicians, including Bal- 
timore City Councilman 
Brandon Scott, who put 
forward a municipal reso- 
lution against the bill last 
month. At the rally, SAPP 
members and supporters 
were also able to register 
to vote in Baltimore. 


While SAPP members 
called the bill’s failure this 
legislative session a victory, 
they stressed the impor- 
tance of sustaining the mo- 
mentum of their cause. The 
University plans to conduct 
an interim study over sey- 
eral months before reintro- 
ducing new legislation. 

Black Student | Union 
(BSU) Vice President Chi- 
som Okereke urged student 
groups to continue orga- 
nizing against the bill. 

“Even though we had 
a small victory last week, 
we've still got to keep 
pushing,” she said. 

Opponents of the bill 
have argued that the Uni- 
versity should  prioritze’ 
addressing sexual assault 
on campus instead of di- 
recting resources towards 
reducing armed robberies. 

Okereke went on to 
note that the Univer- 
sity has failed to relay 
information on sexual 

See POLICE, pace A7 
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By JOHN FRYE 
Kor The News-Letter 


Voice for Choice, a stu- 


dent group — advocating 
tor women’s reproductive 


rights, hosted obstetrician 
and gynecologist Diane 
Horvath to give a talk titled 
“Conversation with an Abor- 
tion Provider” on March 29. 
The event also served as a 
fundraiser for the Baltimore 
Abortion Fund, a nonprofit 
seeking to make abortions 
more accessible. 

Horvath the 
challenges faced by abor- 
tion clinics, pro-choice ac- 
tivists, and the millions 
of pregnant women and 
gender non-binary people 
seeking an abortion. 

After receiving a Mas- 
ter’s degree in Public Health 
Studies from the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
Horvath began operating an 
abortion clinic in Baltimore. 

At her talk, she shared 
stories about her patients 
which she feels show the im- 
portance of her work as an 
abortion provider. She said 
that she once saw a 16-year- 
old girl who had driven all 
night from Michigan. 

“Her parents told her 
that if she got pregnant 
they would throw her out,” 
Horvath said. “She had her 
procedure, then drove all 
night to get back home. The 
fact that someone has to 
travel four states over to get 
health care that one in four 
women have in the United 
States is pretty ludicrous.” 

She said that women who 
want an abortion often don’t 
know where ‘to turn. Hor- 
vath hopes to provide wom- 
en with a safe, medically 
sound facility to provide for 
their reproductive needs. 

According to Horvath, 
there are only 788 legitimate 
abortion clinics in the coun- 
try. She compared this to the 
roughly 4,000 “crisis preg- 
nancy centers” run by pro- 
life groups which advocate 
against abortion. 

“Tf you Google ‘abortion, 
youre just as likely to get an 
anti-abortion website that’s 
going to steer you to a fake 
clinic as to a real clinic,” 
she said. “Everything about 
them looks legitimate, but 
they aren’t clinics. They 
aren't licensed facilities.” 

Horvath listed the dan- 
gers she associates with il- 
legitimate clinics, as well as 
the tactics they employ to 
attract pregnant women. 

“They provide free ultra- 
sounds and pregnancy test- 
ing to get people in the door, 
but then tell you why you 
shouldn't have an abortion,” 
she said. “They've been 
known to give information 
that abortions cause breast 
cancer or infertility, which 
they don’t. They even tell 
women that they're farther 
along in their pregnancy 
than they really are.” 

Horvath also mentioned 
that laws in certain states 
can mandate that legitimate 
clinics provide patients with 
false statistics about abor- 


discussed 


“In Maryland, I don’t 
have to lie and say that 
abortion increases your risk 
of suicide,” Horvath said. 
“But when I was a resident 
in South Dakota, we had to 
tell people that, even though 
that isn’t happening. I had 
to lie to patients.” 
Horvath added _ that, 
alongside fake clinics and 
medically inaccurate infor- 


mation, pregnant women BS a Bi 


+: 


1 


face additional obstacles 
from pro-life protesters 
whose demonstrations 


traumatize patients. 

“Tm lucky in that we 
rarely get protestors outside 
my clinics, but my friends 
in North Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia have,” 
she said. “Somebody who's 
coming in for medical care 
— who is already terrified 
— they have to walk past 
people calling them whores 
and telling them that they’re 
murderers.” 

Even in the face of oppo- 
sition, danger, invasion of 
privacy or violent protests, 


Horvath stressed her com- | 


mitment to reproductive 
healthcare. For her, the ben- 
efits of providing disadvan- 
taged women with access 
to abortions outweigh the 
risks of her career. 

“We have to look at the 
causes of unintended preg- 
nancy and why there are 


gets pregnant unintention- 
ally and why are there such 
[disparities] in how some 
people can access abor- 
tion,” she said. 

She added that the sense 
of justice she associates 
with her career helps her 
avoid burning out and los- 
ing her passion. 

“I chose this work be- 
cause it’s a privilege to be 
with people in a time when 
so many other people turn 
them away,” she said. “It’s 
a tender, vulnerable time in 
people’s lives, and I think 
it’s a giftto be able to bring a 
smiling face or an open ear 
or to be able to give medical 
care without judgment.” 
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OB-GYN advocates for Private police bill pushed to next legislative session 
better abortion policy 


By MORGAN OME 
News & Features Editor 

For the month, 
Maryland legislators have 
been debating a bill that 
would give Hopkins the 


past 


authority to form its own 
police force. Lawmakers an- 
nounced on March 30 that 
they will not support the 
bill in its current form, and 
it will not be voted on dur- 
ing this legislative session. 

In an email to students, 
faculty and_ staff, Uni- 
versity President Ronald 
J. Daniels and Hopkins 
Medicine CEO Paul B. 
Rothman confirmed that 
the bill will be pulled for 
further review. 

Those who oppose the 


| creation of a private police 
| force, like freshman Jason 


| Souvaliotis, 


saw the an- 
nouncement as a victory. 


| Souvaliotis is a member of 


Students Against Private 
Police (SAPP), a coalition of 
11 student groups includ- 


| ing Students for a Demo- 
such disparities in who | 


cratic Society, Students for 
Environmental Action and 
the Black Student Union. 

“I was so relieved and 
also really proud of the 
work that everyone did, 
glad that it came out to 
something and that the ad- 
ministration and legislators 


| had heard our concerns,” 
| he said. 


Since the University first 


| announced that it planned 


Audience members like | 


juniors Laura Chico and 
Mallika Akhtar voiced their 
discontent with contempo- 
rary discourse on abortion. 
Chico was surprised to 
learn about state interfer- 
ence in abortion clinics. 


“The fact that the state | 


makes doctors lie to their | 


patients and commit this 
ethical crime to prevent 
abortions is crazy,” she said. 

Akhtar said that it was 
an important issue because 
it affects such a wide range 
of women. 

“It was shocking to hear 
about all of the clinics that 
have seen so many protesters 
and how the police haven't 
done anything to stop 
them,” Akhtar said. “Even 
if someone gets pregnant by 
accident, they should have 
the choice of having protest- 
ers not inhibiting it.” 

Akhtar expressed her 
support for Horvath, add- 
ing that a lack of empathy 
is responsible for many vio- 
lent actions she blames on 
the pro-life community. 

“People, when they set 
their minds to something, 
can ignore the facts and 
feelings of people who are 
actually affected by the sit- 
uation,” she said. “A lot of 
the protesters are old white 
men, and if they never had 
to go through an abor- 
tion, how can they relate to 
someone who has?” 

Conversely, Chico said 
that the laws and customs 
Horvath discussed could 
be overcome if more people 
were educated by abortion 
providers like Horvath. 

“This might be optimis- 
tic, but I think humans are 
naturally sympathetic,” 
Chico said. “If they actually 
heard from someone who is 


struggling with this, they 


might shift their perspec- 
tive a little bit.” 


rf .e SP Ree Lat a? ae a 


to create a campus police 
force on March 5, SAPP has 
worked to engage students 
and community members 
and has lobbied legislators 
to stop the bill. fram:-mov-: 
ing forward. : 

On March 8 SAPP 
marched to ‘Daniels’ house 
to protest the University’s 
decision, and on March 12 
they held a phone banking 
event where students called 
Maryland representatives 
to voice their concerns. 
Over spring break, several 
SAPP members _ testified 
in front of the Maryland 
House Judiciary Commit- 
tee in Annapolis, Md. 

SAPP member Kyra 
Meko explained that she 
and other students had 
planned to make a second 
trip to Annapolis on Friday 
to meet with lawmakers 
when she was alerted that 
the bill was no longer up 
for consideration. 

“We found out at 12:30 
last night that Delegate 
Curt Anderson was revok- 
ing support for the bill due 
to insufficient community 
outreach beforehand,” she 
said. 

In a tweet early Friday 
morning, Anderson wrote 
that the bill in its current 
form will not be voted upon 
this session. 

“After listening to the 
concerns of Johns Hopkins 
students and community 
folk we have halted leg- 
islative deliberations on 


their police 
bill,” the 
tweet read. 
Ander- 
son was 
unable to 
respond to 
requests for 
comment 
as of press 
time. 
their 
email, 
Daniels 
and Roth- 
man ex- 
plained 
that the 
current 
legislative 
efforts will require more 
time and input before the 
bill is ready to be voted on. 
“We and the state leg- 
islature have decided that 
legislation to establish a 


In 


university police depart- 
ment at Johns Hopkins 
requires further consider- 
ation and should be moved 
to an interim study rather 
than acted upon this year,” 
they wrote. 

Vice President for Com- 
munications Susan Ridge 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that the time- 
line for the interim study is 
still being determined. 

“An interim study is 
convened by the chair of 
the committee of jurisdic- 
tion in the state legislature 


man also wrote that they 
are committed to soliciting 
input and have appreciated 
hearing from students, fac- 
ulty, staff and community 
members. 

“Over the last month, 
we have been moved by 
the depth and intensity 
of interest in this topic at 
Hopkins and in the com- 
munity, and we sincerely 
welcome the opportunity 
to continue this conver- 
sation,” they wrote. “The 
personal experiences, 
strongly held beliefs, and 
expert opinions we have 
heard significantly influ- 
enced our thinking on how 
best to move forward. And 
the resounding call for ear- 
ly and deep engagement, 


and involves gathering especially with our stu- 
information dents and 
and input on surround- 
the issues “W/o want to ing commu- 
involved in nities, will 
the bill” senda message — drive our 
she wrote. ’ approach in 
“Ttioi-ty pically that we ee & oe 9 

takes several organizing thi: to. come 

months, con- David 


cluding before 


for the long 


the start ofthe term... now.” ond year 
next _ legisla- Political Sci- 
tive session. — Kyra MEKO, ence PhD 
We will learn SAPP MEMBER student : 
more when supports 


the committee 
chair initiates the study.” 

Ridge also clarified that 
the legislators and the Uni- 
versity mutually made the 
decision to stop consider- 
ing the current bill. 

“We worked closely with 
our lead sponsors of the bill 
and other members of the 
legislature to determine 
[that] more time was need- 
ed to gather information 
and input from stakehold- 
ers,” she wrote. 

Meko is still concerned 
by the interim study and 
the fact that legislators are 
continuing to examine the 
bill. 

“We oppose a_ private 
police force unequivo- 
cally,” she said. “We don't 
want a study. There already 
are a lot of statistics and 
data that show that this 
wouldn’t make people feel 
safer, especially people of 
color.” 

While efforts to create 
a private police force will 
continue, Daniels and Roth- 


the creation 
of a Hopkins police depart- 
ment but thinks that gath- 
ering more community in- 
put will be beneficial. 

“The University has not 
done a good job of build- 
ing trust with the Univer- 
sity community and the 
overall community. Hav- 
ing that level of trust is 
really important for polic- 
ing,” he said. 

Tian graduated from 
the University of Chicago, 
another urban institution 
with its own police force. 
As an undergraduate there, 
Tian said he personally 
had positive experiences 
with the police. He believes 
that having a private police 
department would allow 
Hopkins to better ensure 
safety and security. 

“I would consider my- 
self someone who is very 
pro-police. Being pro-po- 
lice does not mean I want 
police officers to get away 
with crimes,” he said. “For 
me, what I think being pro- 
police is, is 
supporting 
police  of- 
ficers and 
respecting 
them for 
the — dan- 
gerous and 
difficult 
work _ that 
they do, 
while hold- 
ing them to 
the highest 
degree 
account- 
ability be- 
cause of 
how much 
power they 
have.” 
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Shortly after the bill was announced, students marched to President Daniels’ house in protest. 


However, other  stu- 
dents, like junior Chisom 
Okereke, completely op- 
pose a Hopkins police 
department. In an email 
to The News-Letter, Oker- 
eke explained that she 
believes there are other 
more pressing issues that 
the University should ad- 
dress. 

“We really do NOT need 
a private police force, espe- 
cially on this campus,” she 
wrote. “The biggest threat 
many students face on this 
campus is either sexual as- 
sault from fellow students 
and/or internal struggles 
with mental health... | wish 
they approached these glar- 
ing problems with as much 
fervor as they’ve tackled 


this perceived “danger” 
from the surrounding com- 
munity. 


As a member of SAPP, 
Okereke worked to gath- 
er input from concerned 
students and community 
members. In pantiqulareshe 


and alumni who were wor- 
fiéd about ractal profling® 
Although the bill will be 
halted for now, Okereke 
emphasized that it is im- 
portant for students to re- 
main engaged. 

“This legislation could 
be brought back in future 
years so if the student 
body and community 
members don’t maintain 
this same drive and per- 
sistence, there could be 
a very different outcome 
the next time it comes 
around,” she wrote. 

SAPP plans to continue 
its efforts to oppose a pri- 
vate police department. On 
Tuesday, they held a rally 
against private police, dur- 
ing which students can reg- 
ister to vote in Baltimore. 
After the rally, SAPP can- 
vassed the neighborhood 
around Charles Village to 
inform community mem- 
bers about recent develop- 
ments. 

Meko explained that 
SAPP wants registered vot- 
ers to pledge not to vote for 
candidates who support 
private police. 

“This bill will be intro- 
duced next session, and it’s 
also reelection year,” she 
said. “We want to send a 
message that we're orga- 
nizing this for the long- 
term orientation now. Also 
it would be good to get 
people to register to vote in 
Baltimore.” 

SAPP has also created 
a task force to work on 
evidence-based solutions 
that will address secu- 
rity concerns. The group 
understands that rising 
crime must be addressed 
but does not agree with 
the University’s current 
proposals. 

“We're not saying that 
crime isn’t a problem. We're 
saying that private police 
on campus isn’t the way to 

solve it,” Meko said. 
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NGA discusses funding measures, disability access 


By DRAKE FOREMAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


_ At its weekly meeting on 
Tuesday, the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) 
voted to fund several organi- 
zation events. They also dis- 
cussed a resolution advocat- 
ing for disability awareness. 
The SGA first decided 
to fund an annual philan- 
thropy event known as the 
PUSH, run by Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity and Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps 
(ROTC) battalion. The event, 
open to students, athletes, 
alumni and Baltimore citi- 
zens, will be centered on a 
race to push a military-grade 
Humvee across a finish line. 
The Phi Delta Gamma 
fraternity would like to of- 
fer T-shirts to participants 
and is asking SGA for a 
$1,000 grant to help subsi- 
dize the cost of the T-shirts. 
The SGA voted unanimous- 
ly to approve the funding. 
Funding for the Consult- 
ing Club Case Competition 
was also approved. The 
competition will involve 
consulting companies such 
as Deloitte, giving teams of 
students consulting chal- 
lenges to solve. 
The SGA then discussed 
the funding of an Earth 
Week competition run by 


Sustainable Hopkins Inno- 
vative Projects (SHIP). SHIP 
is asking for $500 to fund 
the prizes for their compe- 
tition: 10 Patagonia sweat- 
ers, each costing $50. 

Some of the members ex- 
pressed concerns about giv- 
ing $50 per person. The bill 
ultimately failed to pass. 

SGA then 
funding a project for En- 
Without Borders, 
who are planning to have 
a trip to Guatemala to help 
set up a clean water system 


discussed 


gineers 


for residents in a particular 
community. 

The organization has 
been to Guatemala before 
and was able to set up a 
system serving half of this 
community. They hope to 
return to finish what they 
started. The funding will 
support student travel, 
plane tickets and lodging. 

Some SGA members, like 
Junior Class President Ash 
Panakam, expressed disap- 
proval for funding the trip 
to Guatemala. 

“I think the initiative 
is amazing... I just have a 
problem with the money 
going to individual stu- 
dents, because that’s not 
what SGA does as a whole,” 
she said. “We fund proj- 
ects, ideas and initiatives... 
events that need money 


have to be open to the 
general public or at least a 
large subset of the Hopkins 
Community, and Engineers 
Without Borders unfortu- 
nately does not.” 

Some students expressed 
discomfort with the idea of 
SGA advertising funding 
and then coming back to or- 
ganizations saying no. The 
bill was tabled. 

Following the discussion 
on funding, SGA then dis- 
cussed the student center 
resolution. 

This proposal calls for 
finding outside donors to 
help fund the student center 
and making it a top prior- 
ity for fundraising from the 
school. The proposal recom- 
mends distributing informa- 
tion about the student center 
to offices around campus, 
the Board of Trustees and 
the Alumni Association. 
SGA voted unanimously to 
pass the resolution. 

Finally, SGA discussed 
student demands advocat- 
ing for disability awareness. 
Freshman Class Senator 
Sam Mollin mentioned the 
various problems with dis- 
ability access on campus. 

“There are not a lot of 
ramps and elevators, and 
there are inadequate trans- 
portation services,” he said. 
“This is hurting the academ- 


ic achievement of persons 
with disabilities and also 
hurting their inclusiveness 
within the community.” 
The proposal asks for a 
better location for the of- 
fice of Student Disability 
Services (SDS), preferably 
in the Center for Diversity 
& Inclusion. The proposal 
also demands better acces- 
a pre-ori- 
entation program designed 
specifically for those with 
disabilities; and a _ better 
mentoring program with 


sibility services; 


husstan program lures 
faculty, adds new classes 
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more training for mentors | 
| Last semester, the University decided to close the Russian program. 


on how to accommodate 
students with disabilities. 

Another demand in the 
proposal that raised initial 
concern for some SGA mem- 


bers was the reinstatement | 


of SDS Director Brent Moss- 
er, who was recently fired. 
Sophomore Class Presi- 
dent Anthony Boutros dis- 
cussed why he thought 
Mosser should be reinstated. 
“Dr. Mosser’s job was 
to serve students with dis- 
abilities, and that’s what he 
did his entire eight years he 
worked here,” he said. 
Boutros then explained 
how Mosser had gone above 
and beyond to serve him 
during his toughest times. 
Despite initial concerns, 
SGA unanimously —ap- 
proved the resolution. 


Lunchbox Moment examines Asian-American identity 
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Five Asian-American students gave speeches at The Lunchbox Moment. 


By JAE CHOI 


For The News-Letter 


As part of an event titled, 
“The Lunchbox Moment,” 
five Asian-American stu- 
dents shared their personal 
experiences with discrimi- 
nation. The student-led 
event was held on Tuesday 
in Charles Commons. 

“The Lunchbox mo- 
ment” refers to a shared 
experience of being judged 
for the cultural food Asian- 
American children bring 
to school. 

Speakers also discussed 
the history of discrimina- 
tion against Asian Ameri- 
cans and dealt with feel- 
ings of cultural isolation 
and confronting common 
misconceptions about 
Asian Americans. Speak- 
ers also proposed solutions 
to addressing such preju- 
dices. 

Provost Sunil Kumar 
opened the event by reflect- 
ing on living in the U.S. as 
an immigrant with deep 
ties to South India. 

He talked about assump- 
tions people make based on 
his race and cultural heri- 
tage and reflected on his 
coworkers’ reactions to the 
food he brings for lunch. 

“They're trying to fore- 
cast, with limited informa- 
tion, what kind of person I 
am by what's in my lunch- 
box,” he said. 

Kumar noted that his 
coworkers have been most 
puzzled when he brings tra- 
ditionally American food. 

“The surprise is not about 
the very hot, fragrant South 
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Indian food that I bring,” he 
said. “It’s always about the 
ham sandwich, you know?” 

Kumar then elaborated 
on what he can learn about 
people from their unwar- 
ranted “forecasts.” 

“Ym... more American 
than people give me credit 
for. I’ve been living in the 
U.S. for 25 years, and yet 
I'm quite Indian as well,” 
he said. “When other peo- 
ple make forecasting errors 
for me, it tells me about 
their forecasting system. 
It doesn’t tell me anything 
about me. And so I’ve al- 
ways been very comfort- 
able in my identity.” 

Kumar encouraged stu- 
dents to be proud of the 
“cultural foods” they bring 
with them and to be open- 
minded in their interac- 
tions with other cultures. 

“I hope your conversa- 
tion leads to you sampling 
more broadly and having 
the best lunchbox you can 
possibly have,” he said. 

After Kumar’s opening 
speech, junior Morgan Ome 
talked about the dangers of 
excluding Asian-American 
social issues from discus- 
sions concerning contem- 
porary American politics 
and American history. 

Ome cited the intern- 
ment of Japanese Ameri- 
cans during World War II, 
the 1982 murder of Chinese- 
American Vincent Chin and 
controversial past American 
policies like the Chinese 
Exclusion Act and bans on 
educational integration and 
interracial marriage. 

“Sanitizing and _ gloss- 


ing over Asian-American 
history makes it easier to 
erase the legacy of shared 
oppression that, Asians 
have experienced alongside 


other minorities,” she said. 


“Junior Kush  Mansuria 
discussed the term “brown 
town,” which is often used 
to describe groups of South 
Asians. According to Man- 
suria, South Asians fre- 
quently use the label. 

“It’s kind of a funny 
term,” Mansuria _ said. 
“Using words like ‘brown 
town’ is creating a divide... 
specifically if you look at 
the South Asian versus East 
Asian idea.” 

Lauren Duan, a freshman, 
talked about racial slurs re- 
cently aimed at Olympic ath- 
lete Chloe Kim, who won a 
gold medal for the U.S. in the 
womer’s halfpipe event at 
the 2018 Pyeongchang Win- 
ter Olympics. 

Duan noted that Kim 
was the target of racially 
charged comments about 
her appearance. 

“Interspersed in these 
beautiful comments of pa- 
triotism, there were some 
that were like, ‘why can’t 
this moon-faced Asian go 
back to where she comes 
from?’, ‘how can she even 
see out of those slanty 
eyes?’ and ‘the only rea- 
son her hair’s blonde is be- 
cause she’s trying to look 
more American, she'll 
never be American,” 
Duan said. 

Duan said that Kim’s 
experience with racism 
resonates with many Asian 
Americans. 

“This was obviously 
such a horrible example 
of the perpetual foreigner 
myth,” she said. “Here's 
someone who’s wrapped 
up in the American flag, lit- 
erally singing our national 
anthem for the world to 
see, and these people can’t 
recognize her as American. 
And this is something that 
we deal with everyday.” 

She elaborated that while 
Asian Americans are criti- 
cized in the U.S. for being too 
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Asian, they are also judged 

for not being Asian enough. 
“We talk a lot about how 

we're perpetual foreigners in 


the United States, but we're | 


also perpetual foreigners in 
Asia,” Duan said. 

Junior Aran Chang dis- 
cussed how being transgen- 
der makes him feel distant 
from his family and heritage. 

“In Korea, a lot of people 
follow the Confucian idea 
that we have to conform to 
society to keep harmony, to 
keep the peace, to go with 
the flow,” he said. “A lot of 
LGBTQ members would 
rather stay in the closet to 
keep their families happy.” 

Some speakers proposed 
solutions to resolving issues 
affecting the Asian Ameri- 
can community. Sophomore 
Olivia Chan emphasized 
the need for solidarity and 
“allyship” between the 
Asian-American communi- 
ty and other communities. 

“The Asian-American 
community as a whole is 
very neutral in the face of 
injustice, unless it’s per- 
ceived as happening to 
us,” she said. 

Brandon Park, a fresh- 
man who attended the 
event, believes the U.S. is 
becoming more  accept- 
ing of Asian Americans. 
However, Park expressed 
doubts that Asian Ameri- 
cans would ever be fully 
assimilated. 

“The pessimistic side of 
me does think that there’s 
going to be some kind of lin- 
gering division just because 
Americans have experienced 
things that are very different 
from what Asian Americans 
have experienced.” 

Sawako Hirata, an ex- 
change student from Ja- 
pan, shared his thoughts 
on the event. 

“I heard from several 
Japanese Americans about 
Japanese internment,” he 
said. “But it’s really dif- 
ferent from hearing from 
Hopkins students about 
their own experience, and 
I appreciated their courage 
to speak out.” 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Five months after the 
University decided to end 


| the Russian major and mi- 


nor following the Spring 


| 2018 term, the Center for 


Language Education (CLE) 
announced that it will be 
offering restructured Rus- 
sian courses and hiring a 
new faculty member. 
Beginning in the Fall 2018 


| semester, Elementary Rus- 
| sian I and II and Advanced 
| Russian Grammar will be re- 
| placed by First, Second and 


| Third Year Russian. The new 


faculty member will also 


| teach a two-credit Readings 


| Russian 


in Russian Studies course. 


Previously, students took 
classes through 
the Goucher  College- 
Johns Hopkins University 
Cooperative Program in 
Language and Literature, 


| which allowed students to 


| shuttle between campus- 
| es with Goucher faculty 
teaching at Hopkins, 

The program was _ter- 
minated due to low enroll- 
ment and logistical issues 
of transporting students to 
and from the two campus- 
es, according to the Direc- 
tor of the CLE, Yuki John- 
son, who also said she had 
no input in the decision. Al- 
though students have never 
been able to select Russian 
as a primary major, they 
were able to have Russian 
as a second major or minor. 

Johnson elaborated on 
some of the problems with 
the Hopkins-Goucher pro- 
gram and explained how 
the new classes will solve 
these problems. 

“The biggest [problem] 
was logistic issues,’ she 
said. “Teachers have to 
drive big vans to drive the 
students here. The sched- 
ules are different, and that 
has been problematic. In the 
end, we have more coherent 
courses within the Center.” 

She noted that there are 
pros and cons to the new 


program. 
“It is sad to not to have 
those Russian faculty 


members from Goucher to 
come here and teach, but 
the good part is that we 
have our own Russian pro- 
gram,” she said. “The per- 
son we hired has a Ph.D. in 
literature... She is going to 
teach literature courses.” 
Olya Samilenko, an asso- 


_ ciate professor of Russian at 


Goucher College and the di- 
rector of the joint program, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that she was not 
consulted on the formation 
of the new courses or the 
hiring of new faculty. 

Junior Ania Gradzka 
is disappointed with the 
restructuring of Russian 
courses, 

“We're losing a num- 
ber of literary classes, and 
they‘re only being replaced 
with one class. I also know: 
that we used to have a 
course in business Russian, 
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which would have applied 
to my coursework specifi- 
cally, and we no longer of- 
fer that,’ she wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Gradzka criticized the 
CLE for getting rid of the 
previously offered courses. 

“While we could take 
one Russian course a se- 
mester through Goucher, 
it’s pretty disappointing to 
hear the CLE characterize 
the new course offerings as 
an expansion,” she wrote. 

Sophomore Emily Ve- 
landia is confused by the de- 
scriptions of the new course 
listings and who the new 
faculty will be. She has en- 
joyed her experiences taking 
Russian classes so far but is 
unsure what her future in 
the program will be. 

“The reason I took Rus- 
sian at Hopkins was _ be- 
cause it was the only lan- 
guage that had a 5.0 rating 
at Hopkins,” she said. “One 
thing I am worried about 
is that I might not love the 
new Russian) program,,as 
much as the one I originally 
signed up for.” 

» She says that sheadmired ' 
her Goucher professors, and 
she believes that the joint 
program was a great way 
for Hopkins to connect to 
the wider community. 

“I thought it was a 
great way for Hopkins to 
be connected to the com- 
munity. There’s a lot of 
consensus that we live in 
a Hopkins bubble, and the 
fact that the department 
was collaborating with 
another university in Bal- 
timore was unique,” Ve- 
landia said. . 

Sophomore William Eng- 
fer is also skeptical about the 
quality of the new program. 

“I loved the joint Gouch- 
er-Hopkins program be- 
cause it gave us the oppor- 
tunity to study beyond the 
dimensions of traditional 
linguistics, delving into 
literature and culture,” he 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “The professors 
from Goucher were superb, 
and they had real-world ex- 
pertise that I think won't be 
matched by the CLE in the 
new Russian classes.” 

Despite Johnson’s belief 
that the Hopkins-Goucher 
program caused __ logisti- 
cal challenges, students 
felt that the ability to take 
courses at Goucher also 
added flexibility to their 
schedules. They added that 
the new course offerings 
were confusing, especially 
with course registration 
happening so soon. 

Johnson maintains that 
the CLE will accommodate 
everyone who is taking a 
Russian language class. She 
estimates that about 25 stu- 
dents are currently taking 
Russian courses. 

“Three levels and read- 
ing courses should take 
care of students. Those stu- 
dents who declared a Rus- 
sian major or minor will be 
taken care of,” she said. 
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healthcare in Baltimore 


By GIULIANA LEOTTA 
Kor The Vews-Lett 7 


The CEO of Hopkins 
Medicine and Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, Dr. Paul 
Rothman, explored the so- 
cial determinants of health 
and the Hospital’s efforts 
to overcome disparities in 
medical care at a speaker 
event hosted by the Osler 
Medical Symposium this 
Tuesday in Gilman. 

Rothman, who has been 
at the Hospital for six years, 
Oversees 45,000 employ- 
ees at six major facilities 
in Maryland and Florida, 
with around 25,000 em- 
ployees working and _ liv- 
ing in the Baltimore area. 
In his talk, he discussed 
the University’s founding 
by Johns Hopkins. 

“{Johns Hopkins] asked 
us to be of and serve the 
community of Baltimore,” 
he said. “This sense of re- 
sponsibility goes back to 
what Mr. Hopkins asked 
us to do in the hospital 
and has been true ever 
since.” 

In 2015, Freddie Gray, 
a 25-year-old black man 
and Baltimore native, died 
from injuries sustained 
while in police custody. 
His death sparked pro- 
tests both peaceful and 
violent. 

Rothman saw this series 

of events as a call to reeval- 
uate the Hospital’s mission 
and role in the Baltimore 
community. 
-» “After. Freddie Gray's 
death in 2015, I think it 
was an impetus for us to 
do even more in the City,” 
he said. “We really took it 
upon ourselves to think 
about what our role is in 
the community.” 

He cited the striking dif- 
ferences among Baltimore 
neighborhoods as a barrier 
to health in Baltimore. 

“The lack of health care 
equality in the city was 
striking,” he said. “Life 
expectancy in Roland Park 
is 83 years of age... What 
would it be in Upton, Druid 
Hill? 63.” 

Later he discussed spe- 
cific race-related disparities 
in participation and treat- 
ment at Hopkins Medicine 
and noted that the Hospital 
lacks data about the race of 
its patients. 

“If you look across a 
whole range of healthcare 
outcomes, say premature 
heart disease, it’s 50 percent 
[higher] in African Ameri- 
cans than it is in whites,” 
Rothman said. “Martin 


Luther King said, ‘Of all 


the inequalities, injustice 
in healthcare is the most 
shocking and inhuman.” 

Rothman said he began 
implementing policies over 
the past year to ensure that 
the hospital system is in- 
corporating patients’ race 
and outcomes as a measure 
of quality of care. 

Rothman cited four spe- 
cific roots of poverty in 
Baltimore that perpetuate 
poverty and poor health 
outcomes: mental health 
crisis, opioid addiction, un- 
employment and incarcera- 
tion, and education. 

For each issue, he ex- 
plained what Hopkins 
Medicine has been doing to 
promote recovery in these 
areas. He first addressed 
the issue of mental illness. 

“One in five Baltimore 
residents experience a men- 
tal health illness a year. 


One in 20 has a serious 
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condition, like schizophre- 
nia,” he said. “A lot of these 
people end up in jail or end 
up on illegal substances to 
self-medicate.” 

He further elaborated 
that Hopkins has begun 
to allow patients to stay 


in their homes while they 


receive outpatient care for 
their mental illness. 

“What we're trying to do 
is get mental health [treat- 
ment] out of the hospital 
setting and into the com- 
munity,” Rothman said. 

Discussing opioid 
diction, Rothman explored 
how Baltimore has never 
switched illegal substance 
preference but has _ re- 
mained a ‘heroin city’ since 
the 1960s. He says that it is 
one of the greatest threats to 
health in the City and that 
better preventative mea- 
sures may be the answer. 

“In Baltimore, there are 
two fatal overdoses every 
day,” he said. “We're teach- 
ing our medical students 
about treatment and _ pre- 
vention of opioid addic- 
tion.” 

Rothman cited the loss 
of manufacturing jobs as a 
major culprit of unemploy- 
ment and poverty in the 


City. He said that Hopkins | 


works on being a job pro- 
vider, especially for work- 
ers with a criminal back- 
ground, women and those 
from severely underserved 
neighborhoods. 

“Not only do we want 
to employ people, but we 
want..to be able.to help 
businesses that can hire 
in Baltimore so that others 
can hire more people,” he 
said. 

This initiative moves the 


Hospital to source more | 


materials from local busi- 
ness so that they experi- 
ence greater revenue and 
thus can expand and em- 
ploy more residents. In ad- 
dition, Rothman said that 
Hopkins hires the greatest 
number of non-violent ex- 
criminals in Baltimore. 

He also talked about 
Hopkins implementing 
early education and high 
school programs to increase 
employment and higher ed- 
ucation admissions. 

Rothman answered a 
question about whether the 
University looks to other 
communities for inspira- 
tion on how to solve Balti- 
more’s health care issues. 

“We look at how other 
health systems do it. Look: 
We. don’t have all the an- 
swers. The problems are 
large and daunting. Any 
help we can get to imple- 
ment the best practices 
here is great. We try to 
innovate in the space our- 
selves, because we have 
so many great minds, but 
this is something where 
everyone is a winner if it 
works,” he said. 

Bloomberg School of 
Public Health student May- 
riam Robles-Garcia, who 
is from the Dominican Re- 


public, attended the event. 


and was able to ask Roth- 
man about his experiences. 
“I was interested in 
[Rothman’s] transition 
from being a physician to 
healthcare administration, 
because my background is 
clinical,” she said. “I can 
only aspire to be as suc- 
cessful as he is, working 
with underserved com- 
munities. I’m from a de- 
veloping country, so I was 
really motivated to come 
here for this talk.” 
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COURTESY OF MADELYNN WELLONS 
ADA’s demands were released following Mosser’s firing as SDS director. 


DISABILITY, rrom Al 
accessible door buttons are 
broken. 
They also call for im- 
proved resources, like a 
larger office for Student 
Disabilities Services (SDS) 
and increased staffing. Ac- 
cording to ADA members, 
| the current office is smaller 

than some study rooms in 
| Brody and is often inacces- 
| sible since the office is on 
the third floor of Garland 
Hall and the elevator in the 
_ building is frequently out of 
service. 

Additionally, ADA de- 


cated problem. It’s that peo- 
ple need to know more and 
they need to understand 
us,” she said. 

ADA also demanded 
that the school create 
coursework that discusses 
disability in the context of 
diversity. They stated that 
disabilities should be in- 
cluded as a central part of 
the Roadmap to Diversity 
and Inclusion, a document 
that outlines the Univer- 
sity’s plans to make the 
campus more diverse. ADA 
also wants SDS to be added 
to the Center for Diversity 


mands the and _Inclu- 
school in- sion. 
crease staffing “Disability “Current- 
atthe counsel-  , ly disability 
ing center by 1S —ONAa isn’t really 
hiring more personal leve] — included in 
therapists and most diver- 
psychiatrists something that sity _initia- 
that. special csi jyus p Gos av ».nivtives at Hops 
ize in treat 18 part of our kins. It’s sort 
ing attention diverse identity.” of pushed to 
deficit —— dis- e the side’ in 
| orders. They — ANTHONY a way, and | 
| also want Boutros, think it real- 
the Counsel- SOPHOMORE ly negative- 


ing Center to 

end a_ policy 
| which limits students to a 
| maximum number of visits 
per semester and implement 
a policy of never turning 
away students in need of 
services. 

Nguyen pointed out that 
the campus is not very ac- 
cessible for those with 
physical disabilities and 
thinks that Hopkins does 
not provide the medical re- 
sources that are necessary 
for students with disabili- 
ties to succeed. 

“Hopkins is renowned 
for its medical programs 
and medical school, but 
you come to this campus 
and you're like, ‘Wait, it’s 
not wheelchair accessible.’ 
There’s a shortage of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists 
at the Counseling Center 
and there’s only currently 
one full time staff member 
at the SDS,” she said. 

The demands also include 
training and education for 
students, faculty and staff. 
ADA wants the University 
to require training for all fac- 
ulty and staff that directly 
interact with students. They 
would also like disability 
awareness to be a larger part 
of student orientation, with 
pre-orientation opportuni- 
ties specifically for students 
with disabilities. 

ADA members’ em- 
phasized that educating 
students and staff could 
increase sensitivity and 
awareness on campus. 
Sophomore — Madelynn 
Wellons said that provid- 
ing trainings for students 
and staff would improve 
the culture on campus 
surrounding disabilities. 

“I feel like it’s such a 


simple fix. It’s not a compli- 


ly impacts 
the climate 

around disability on our 
campus,” Wellons said. 

Members also empha- 
sized that including stu- 
dents with disabilities in di- 
versity initiatives will help 
raise awareness on campus 
for students with disabili- 
ties. Junior Chris Reinhardt 
emphasized that these de- 
mands are important to pro- 
viding students with dis- 
abilities a voice on campus. 

“Giving us a voice is actu- 
ally very, very crucial. A lot 
of people who are able don’t 
think about accommoda- 
tions,” he said. “If you don’t 
experience something, and 
if you don’t have problems 
with something, you're not 
going to think that might be 
a problem for someone else.” 

ADA is gathering signa- 
tures to support their de- 
mands through the “Peti- 
tion to Reinstate Dr. Mosser 
and Improve Disability 
Rights at Johns Hopkins 
University.” As of press 
time, the petition had 530 
signatures. 


Being a disabled 
student at Hopkins’ 


While ADA’s demands 
detail specific plans and 
initiatives to improve re- 
sources for students with 
disabilities, their ultimate 
goal is to change the cul- 
ture and environment on 
campus. For many students 
with disabilities, navigating 
Homewood Campus can be 
difficult, both in the physi- 
cal challenges it poses and 


in the stigma that is present 


in daily interactions. 


“Tt seems really abstract 


to change these opinions 
on campus,” Epstein said. 


“It would really be excel- 
lent to have more sensi- 
tivity around the issue on 
campus. There’s a lot of 
concrete steps that can be 
taken to achieve that really 
abstract goal.” 

ADA members said that 
students can help change the 
culture at Homewood by be- 
ing more aware and mindful 
of students with disabili- 
ties. Wellons recalled some 
trivializing remarks that stu- 
dents have said to her during 
her time at Hopkins. 

“Thad people tell me that 
I was faking my disability 
to get a single [dorm] mul- 
tiple times,” she said. 

Nguyen experienced sim- 
ilar situations in which stu- 
dents disparaged peers with 
disabilities. She hopes that 
students will be more mind- 
ful of their comments. 

“Tt would be nice for them 
to be more sensitive and not 
say things in bio lab like, ‘oh 
people with so-and-so dis- 
ability are ugly on the inside 
and outside,” she said. 

Some of those steps can 
be taken by students, ADA 
members explained. For 
example, student organiza- 
tions can make their events 
accessible to all and provide 
a place for students with 
disabilities to request addi- 
tional accommodations. 

Boutros, who has Crohn’s 
disease, is unable to eat cer- 
tain foods due to dietary re- 
strictions and said that this 
impacts many of his daily 
activities, including meals. 

“Disability is — on a per- 
sonal level — something 
that is part of our diverse 


identity. Everyday we have , 


to think about c 

manage it,” he said. “When 
I’m taking my medication, 
I have to think about it. 
When I’m ordering food for 
a certain class that provides 
food and they only bring 
pizza every time, how do I 
manage that?” 

Reinhardt added that 
able-bodied students may 
not understand how diffi- 
cult even the task of buy- 
ing coffee from Brody Cafe 
is for someone with a phys- 
ical disability. He said that 
the elevators are often out 
of service, which means 
that students have to take 
inconvenient alternative 
paths, going outside and 
around the library. 

“That’s about a half hour 
trip to get a cup of coffee, 
which is absurd. And all 
they need to do is fix that 
elevator and maintain it,” 
he said. 

Epstein emphasized that 
students should work to fight 
ableism, a form of prejudice 
and discrimination against 
those with disabilities, on 
campus. 

“It’s not our disability 
that’s holding us back. It’s 
the ableism,” she said. 


Administrative response 


In an email to The News- 


hothman talks providing Students call for greater disability accommodations 


NERS 


Letter, Vice Provost Kevin 
Shollenberger explained 
that he and other adminis- 
trators have met with ADA 
members to discuss their 
demands and concerns. He 
wrote that they are commit- 
ted to making the campus 
inclusive for all students. 

Shollenberger stated that 
the University will work on 
addressing ADA’s demands 
but did not provide a time- 
line for when they will be 
met by. 

“We have already made 
progress on some of the 
Advocates for Disability 
Awareness’ concerns relat- 
ed to staffing, online sched- 
uling, and community edu- 
cation,” he wrote. “We are 
currently working with a 
variety of partners, includ- 
ing the Office of Institu- 
tional Equity, and Facilities 
& Real Estate among oth- 
ers, to assess the best ways 
of addressing the remain- 
ing issues. We will remain 
in contact with students to 
keep them updated on our 
progress.” 

Shollenberger did not re- 
spond to The News-Letter’s 
questions about why Moss- 
er was fired or if students 
were consulted prior to the 
decision. 

“As a matter of policy, 
the university does not 
comment on employment 
status or personnel issues,” 
he wrote. 

Mosser could not be 
reached for comment as of 
press time. 

Shollenberger added 
that the University is work- 
ing to fill the position of di- 


“Later this spring, we 
will launch a*search''for a 
new leader in Homewood 
Student Affairs to oversee 
disability support services 
for full-time students in 
the Krieger and Whiting 
schools, engaging students, 
faculty, and staff in that 
process,” he wrote. “Along 
with the new ADA Com- 
pliance Officer, this new 
leader will help implement 
recommendations from the 
consultants’ reports and 
respond to concerns of our 
students.” 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, ADA wrote that they 
will not change their de- 
mands despite the fact that 
the University plans to begin 
searching for a new SDS di- 
rector later this spring. 

“We stand by our de- 
mands, and are disap- 
pointed that the University 
chose to share this informa- 
tion with The News-Letter 
first, rather than publicly or 
with us,” they wrote. 

Boutros hopes that the 
demands will help the ad- 
ministration see students 
with disabilities as a pri- 
mary concern. 

“The point of this is to 
shift their priorities and 
say, ‘We’re tired. It’s our 
turn,” he said. 


COURTESY OF KATIE TAM 


ADAis calling for a better office space for Student Disability Service. 
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lawyer to 
speak at 
oraduation 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


Civil rights 


Bryan Stevenson, a law- 


yer and civil rights ad- 
vocate, will speak at this 
year’s commencement cer- 
emony, the University an- 
nounced on Tuesday. He 
will receive an honorary 


Doctor of Humane Letters 


degree at the ceremony. 
Stevenson grew up in 


where he attended a segre- 
gated elementary school for 
students of color. It wasn’t 
until second grade that he 
enrolled in a formally de- 
segregated school. 

After graduating from 
high school in 1977, Ste- 


venson earned a full schol- | 


arship to Eastern Uni- 
versity, a small Christian 
school in St. Davids, Pa. 
Harvard Law School later 
offered him a full scholar- 
ship, and he graduated in 
1985 with a master’s de- 
gree in Public Policy. 
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SGA, FRoM Al 
on campus. 
In an interview with The 


| News-Letter, Jong addressed 
| an upcoming SGA propos- 
a small town in Delaware, | 


al to construct a student 
center in the current loca- 
tion of Mattin Center and 
Whitehead Hall. According 
to the proposal, the stu- 
dent center is expected to 
cost $120 million in initial 
construction costs, at least 
50 percent of which would 
come from a major donor. 
Jong said that after he 


| talked to over 400 students, 


During his time at Har- | 
vard, he worked with the | 


Southern Center for Human 
Rights, a nonprofit based in 
Atlanta, dedicated to fight- 


ing for the civil rights of | 
prison inmates and repre- | 


senting prisoners on death 
row in Southern states. 
He, was appointed to. di- 


rect the Alabama branch of | 


the Southern Center for Hu- 
man Rights after graduating 
from Harvard. He was par- 
ticularly concerned about re- 
ducing harsh punishments 
given to minors. 

In the 1990s, Stevenson 
founded the Equal Justice 
Initiative (EJI), a nonprofit 
based in Montgomery, Ala., 
which seeks to represent 
death row inmates who 
may have been wrongly 
convicted, prisoners who 
can't afford equitable rep- 
resentation and others who 
may have been denied fair 
legal representation. 

Stevenson was named as 
a recipient of the MacArthur 
Genius Grant in 1995 and 
was awarded a sum of sever- 
al hundred thousand dollars 
which he invested into EJI. 

He has also worked to 
acknowledge the history 
of slavery and violence 
against African Americans 
throughout his home state 
of Alabama. 

Three markers which 
explain the history of slave 
auction sites in Montgomery 
have been installed since 
Stevenson gained approval 
for the proposal in 2013. 
Originally, the Alabama De- 
partment of Archives and 
History opposed the idea, 
warning that the markers 
might be too controversial. 

Stevenson is also devel- 
oping plans for a project 
he calls the Memorial for 
Peace and Justice, which 
would commemorate 
the thousands of African 
Americans who were mur- 
dered by lynchings during 
the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries in Alabama and other 
Southern states. 

He will speak at com- 
mencement at Baltimore’s 
Royal Farms Arena on May 
24. About 7,000 Hopkins 
undergraduates, graduate 
students and professional 
students will receive their 
degrees this year. 
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| he gathered that there is 


support in the student body 
for a new student center. 

However, Jong believes 
that the University should 
find a better alternative 
than tearing down Mattin 
Center and focus instead 
on renovating an existing 
building and repurposing 
it as a student center for a 
lower cost. He said that this 
building could be chosen 
using data from a survey 
of which areas on campus 
experience the most. foot 
traffic. 

For Jong, there are more 
important aspects of ‘stu+ 
dent life that the $120 mil- 
lion which would be need- 
ed to create a student center 
could be redirected to. 

“Tf I can drastically re- 
duce that amount of mon- 
ey, that would mean that I 
would have more money 
to use elsewhere, where it 
actually matters — mental 
health and sexual assault is- 
sue as well as housing and 
dining options,” he said. 

According to Jong, facul- 
ty and staff have a respon- 
sibility to report sexual as- 
sault cases as soon as they 
become aware of them. 

“If the faculty knows all 
the details or knows some 
of the details and is sure 
that sexual assault has hap- 
pened, yes, it should be re- 
ported and redirected, but 
it shouldn't be revealing all 
that information to the pub- 
lic, that’s for sure,” he said. 

He believes that the Uni- 
versity needs to improve 
the way it handles sexual 
assault cases. 

“Issues that are reported 
have to be dealt with ef- 
ficiently and responsively 
so that people can have a 
sense of closure for those 
who have suffered sexual 
assault,” Jong said. 

He proposed spending 
greater resources toward 
relocating offices like the 
Counseling Center and the 
Office of Multicultural Af- 
fairs to more central loca- 
tions on campus or intro- 
ducing a shuttle service that 
could make these offices 
more accessible for students. 

In an attempt to further 
engage the student body, 
Jong has been asking peo- 
ple who sign his petition, 
the collection of signatures 
required for candidates to 
run, what they would like 
improved at the University 
and using that information 
to build an idea bank. 


“We will be taking ac- 
tionable measures with each 
procedure to look into ev- 
ery idea and concern a stu- 
dent has voiced,” Jong said. 
“They propose the activities, 
and we provide funding 
and the attention needed to 
foster the students’ need for 
engagement.” 

According to Jong, stu- 
dents are primarily con- 
cerned about the private 
police force that University 
President Ronald J. Daniels 
and Hopkins Medicine CEO 
Paul B. Rothman proposed 
in an email to the Hopkins 
community on March 5. 

Though the bill to enable 
this force will not be voted 
on during this legislative 
session, many believe that 
it will be reintroduced next 
spring. Jong feels that Dan- 
iels still needs to answer stu- 
dent concerns that remain 
about the proposed force. 

Jong said that he would 
address the concerns of stu- 
dents in fraternities and so- 
rorities, placing these con- 
cerns in the context of the 
proposed police force. 

“T would like to fully sup- , 
port the fraternities’ and so- 
rorities’ activities in a safe 
environment,” he said. “A 
lot of fraternity and sorority 
members have shown the 
sentiment that Greek life is 
under attack. A great exam- 
ple is the private police issue 
and we are at the forefront of 
trying to address this issue.” 

Jong cited alternative 
ways in which Hopkins 
could improve campus se- 
curity by increasing the 
number of Hop Cops patrol- 
ling the area surrounding 
campus or by increasing 
the patrol boundaries, add- 
ing that he personally feels 
safer when Hop Cops are 
present. 

As part of the third pillar 
of Thumbs UP for Jessup’s 
platform, Jong said he would 
like to focus on improving 
housing and dining facili- 
ties. 

“A lot of people have 
voiced that the internet is 
slow, that people have to 
pay for the laundry service, 
which we could possibly 
look into changing, and 
[the need for] renovations in 
most facilities,” Jong said. 

He also addressed the 
difficulties of eating healthy 
as a Hopkins student and 
emphasized the importance 
of increasing the amount 
of healthy, nutritious food 
available closer to campus. 

“There are options for 
food, but these are not 
healthy enough, they are 
not affordable enough, so 
that students and residents 
are effectively barred from 
having a healthy diet. I be- 
lieve that University-spon- 
sored grocery options are 
limited,” he said. “There 
should be more options 
for fresh vegetables in that 
sense as well as meat.” 

New Horizons is running 
on a multifaceted platform, 
which includes improving 
student education. One ini- 
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; COURTESY OF NEW HORIZONS AND THUMBS UP FOR JESSUP 
L: The New Horizons ticket consists of Noh Mebrahtu, AJ Tsang, Mi Tu and Aspen Williams. R: The Thumbs UP for Jessup ticket comprises Jessup Jong. 


tiative the ticket plans to 
tackle is encouraging teach- 
ers to post class syllabi on 
SIS, so that students would 
be able to see the content of 
the course before enrolling. 

“Students would have 
access to see when [assign- 
ments] are due so they can 
better organize their year 
so they wouldn’t be as 
stressed as they are cur- 
rently,” Noh Mebrahtu, 
the current SGA Executive 
President, said. 

In their current positions 
on SGA, Mebrahtu and Ex- 
ecutive Vice President AJ 
Tsang said they have been 
working to improve both 
academic and mental health 
resources. 

Tsang reported that af- 
ter the removal of covered 
grades, the PILOT program 
has grown exponentially, 
and the ticket plans on mak- 
ing this program available 
for humanities classes, too. 

“We were in a meet- 
ing recently with deans 
of [Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences and Whiting 
School of Engineering],” 


_ Tsang said. “The deans were 


surprised to hear from us 
that students didn’t like the 
loss of covered grades and 
that there weren't enough 
resources provided.” 

Tsang also expressed the 
ticket’s interest in nominat- 
ing a student to be placed on 
the Board of Trustees so that 
student’s opinions could be 
voiced in serious decisions, 
like covered grades or estab- 
lishing a private police force 
on campus. 

The New Horizons ticket 
has a history of promoting 
mental health with the im- 
plementation of “Wellfest” 
— an event in October 
dedicated to providing the 
student body with infor- 
mation on mental health as 
well as the resources avail- 
able to them. 

Another large focus for 
New Horizons is student 
civic engagement at the 
University. 


“We're looking to make 
sure that IDEAL and Dis- 
course are working very 
closely with the Agora In- 
stitute because they are the 
student groups that focus 
on civic engagement on 
campus,” Aspen Williams, 
the candidate for executive 
secretary, said. 

The ticket is also work- 
ing to bring voting booths 
to campus during the up- 
coming U.S. midterm elec- 
tions. This would make 
voting more convenient 
and accessible for the stu- 
dent population. 

New Horizons believes 
that its experience and 
commitment to student 
needs are key reasons its 
members should be elected 
for this term. 

Mebrahtu said that with 
a second term as president, 
he would be able to follow 
through with a lot of the 
ideas he has proposed to 
the administration this past 
year. 

“T think a big issue with 
SGA is. a lack of continu- 
ity,” he said. “A year is 
not enough time. In order 
to really push something 
you need continued effort, 
year by year.” : 

Mebrahtu added that 
there are very few meet- 
ings set up between SGA 
and the administration, 
and these meetings are 
spaced very far apart. He 
said that this past year, he 
has been trying to create a 
more politically and civi- 
cally active SGA, and many 
of his proposed initiatives 
require longevity in order 
to be properly executed. 

Tsang also has been in- 
volved in student govern- 
ment since middle school, 
saying that he currently 
commits around 15 to 20 
hours every week to SGA. 

“IT cannot remember a 
day in the past decade when 
I haven't been trying to fight 
or advocate or strive to im- 
prove the lives of my fellow 
students and our generation 


Student Government Association tickets gear up for elections 


as a whole,” Tsang said. “I 
have committed my life to 
student service and govern- 
ment service.” 

According to Mi Tu, the 
current SGA Executive Trea- 
surer, her experience on 
SGA‘ executive board in the 
last year is part of the reason 
she should be re-elected this 
year. She said that it is a diffi- 
cult transition to be treasurer 
because there is so much in- 
formation to understand be- 
fore doing the job well. 

Tu said that her previ- 
ous training as treasurer 
would allow for a smoother 
budgeting process because 
she is familiar with the or- 
ganization and paperwork 
required. 

“The reason I am running 
for re-election is because | 
want my next term to be in 
good hands,” Tu said. 

She also said that one of 
her goals for next year will 
be to enforce better train- 
ing for those who become 
treasurer so the transition 
into the role isn’t as rough 
as hers was. 

Another goal Tu has is to 
increase finances from the 
Dean of Student Life because 
this past year she was forced 
to cut 55 percent of the fund- 
ing SGA provides to student 
groups. 

According to Williams, 
her experience in SGA as 
freshman class _ senator 
and as a freshman who has 
authored and co-authored 
more legislation than any 
other student in her class 
would lend itself well to 

the position of executive 
secretary. 

She said that she works 
closely with the mental 
health facilities on cam- 
pus to reduce mental 
health stigmatization at 
Hopkins. Williams also 
works with the Task Force 
on Student Mental Health 
to better allocate mental 
health resources to stu- 
dents. 

“Sometimes it’s an issue 
of knowing the resources 
that exist, and sometimes 
it’s an issue of the access to 
them because sometimes 
it can be difficult to navi- 
gate the bureaucracy of the 
school,” she said. 

Tsang believes that these 
proposals put forth by New 
Horizons are their respon- 
sibilities to the student 
body as a whole. 

“It’s our job to not only 
focus on what [SGA] wants 
to do, but what students 
actually want and to focus 
on issues that can be sus- 
tainably advocated for, for 
years to come,” he said. 


Sams GOES BLUE for Autism Awareness 


Did you know Sam’s Cafe was created to provide meaningful employment for adults 
with Austism Spectrum Disorder? And, yes, there is a real Sam and he'd love to say hi! 


Join Us for Our First Anniversary & Autism Awareness 


OPEN HOUSE 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 3-6 PM 


Enjoy complimentary beverages, lite fare, and a special tasting hosted by Zeke's Coffee as we say 
“Thank You" for your support! Ask about our special “Blue Food” Menu in April! 
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Free Wi-Fi * Outdoor Terrace Opening for Spring * Delivery Coming Soon! 


3811 Canterbury Road (@39th St.) | SamsCanterburyCafe.com 
Monday-Friday 7-3 | Saturday & Sunday 9-5 
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Manning discusses her identity and activism at FAS | 


DAVID SAVELIEV/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Manning was imprisoned for seven years after leaking classified documents. 


MANNING, From Al 
agreed that many are incar- 
cerated for minor offences 
but questioned whether 
Manning's idea of abolish- 
ing prisons was reasonable. 

“There are actual people 
out there who are probably 
not good for society,” Song 
said. 

Her stance on prison re- 
form is not the only thing 
that has caused controver- 
sy for Manning. 

In January, photos 
emerged online of Manning 
posing with members of the 
far right at a pro-Trump par- 
ty thrown by conspiracist 
Mike Cernovich. The pho- 
tos included her laughing 
next to controversial figures 
such as Gavin McInnes who 
has said defamatory things 
about the LGBTQ commu- 
nity in the past. 

At her talk, she said that 
she attended the event as 
a spy rather than an infor- 
mant or supporter of alt- 


right groups. 

She said that in retro- 
spect, attending the event 
was “stupid.” 

“LT really hurt a lot of peo- 
ple,” she said. “I thought | 
was doing something help- 
ful, and I thought I was do- 
ing something productive.” 

Jilliann Pak, co-execu- 
tive director of FAS, 
pleased by the way Man- 
ning addressed her involve- 
ment in the alt-right event. 

“T really appreciated her 
honesty and her candor,” 
Pak said. “To backtrack and 
say that what she did was 
wrong and that her posi- 
tion of privilege actually 
hurt people was incredibly 
honest and important.” 

In addition to her contro- 
versies, Manning discussed 
U.S. foreign policy, particu- 
larly in countries such as 
Iraq and Afghanistan. 

“We just keep expand- 
ing, expanding, expanding. 
We have the largest military 
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in the world, the largest in- 
telligence apparatus in the 
world and — as a reminder 
— the largest prison system 
in the world,” she said. 

Manning believes that 
U.S. military and law en 
forcement do more harm 
than good in the long run, 
both at home and overseas. 

“These [institutions] 
don’t keep anyone safe,” 
she said. “It’s a domestic 
military occupation — that 
police forces are engaged 
in in the most vulnerable 
communities.” 

She believes people need 
to move beyond convention- 
al forms of participation in 
order to promote change. 

“Direct action gets the 
goods,” she said, “You have 
to start doing things out- 
side of the norm, outside of 
the process.” 

Manning said that vot- 
ing is not enough to initiate 
change. 

“If you go to the ballot 
box expecting change in 
2018, I don’t know what to 
tell you,” she said. “We re- 
ally need to start thinking 
further and thinking out- 
side the box because we 
can't wait anymore.” 

Alina Spiegel, a first- 
year student at the School 
of Medicine, agreed that di- 
rect action is important to 
promote change. 

“One issue with our cur- 
rent political system is that 
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it’s really skewed towards 
the influences of people 
that have money and corpo- 
rations that have money,” 
she said. “The best way to 
kind of steer us away from 
that, besides advocating for 
campaign finance reform, 
is to make sure that voices 
are heard, and the only way 
to do that is to pick up your 
phone and call your sena- 
tor, to go to Annapolis.” 
Spiegel praised Man- 
ning for having a lot of 
positions that other politi- 
cians are unwilling to take. 
“I hope that at the very 
least she’s able to gain a lot 
of publicity and get a lot of 
support, particularly from 


people from our genera- | 


tion,” she said. 


Freshman Cindy Cho 
said that she did not think 
Manning's campaign | 


would be successful in get- 
ting her elected. 

First-year student at the 
School of Medicine Dylan 
Hardenbergh agreed. 

“T personally don’t know 
that much about her chanc- 
es of being elected, but | 
definitely think it’s awe- 
some that she’s putting her- 
self out there and spreading 
awareness and knowledge 
about these issues,” he said. 

Freshman Sally Lu also 
questioned whether Man- 
ning’s controversy would af- 
fect her chances of winning. 

“Manning can be con- 
sidered a little radical in her 
views,” Lu wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “Her no- 
toriety sits differently with 
many people. I’m confident 
she can stir change but I 
don’t know if it’s the type of 
change Maryland constitu- 
ents want.” 

She added that Manning 
may be able to use her con- 
troversy to her advantage. 

“We've seen a trend of 
‘outsiders’ and anti-estab- 
lishment candidates run- 
ning for office and so far, 
they’ve had unprecedented 
success. She has a fresh 
perspective and, as a trans 
woman, her decision to run 
is also a symbol of prog- 
ress,” she wrote. 

Manning said that be- 
ing vocal as a public figure 
is particularly important to 
her because of her political 
beliefs and gender identity. 

“I don’t know how safe 
it’s going to be to be the kind 
of person that I am five years 
from now — an outspoken, 
politically controversial 
trans woman,” she said. 

Manning discussed the 
difference between  vis- 
ibility and equality. She ex- 
plained that she was home- 
less in 2006 and noted that 
while movements such as 
the marriage equality are a 
step in the right direction, 
the LGBTQ community still 
struggles with high rates of 


‘homelessness. 


Senior Alyssa Mefford 
said that Manning’s open 
expression of her identity 
resonated with her. 

“She really opened my 
eyes to the fact that vis- 
ibility is a step, but it’s not 
equality,” she said. “You 
can still be visible and be 
denied services or the same 
rights as someone who is 
perhaps living as a cis het- 
erosexual person.” 

Freshman Nina TuCai 
appreciated that Manning 
represented herself as an 
ordinary person. 

“It doesn't take a hero or 


- a traitor to do something 


big. I just thought that was 
a really really nice point she 
made,” TuCai said. “It was 


very eye opening and I feel 
lucky to have sat in on that” 
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Conference addresses 
campus sexual assault 


By BRIANNA DANG 
For 7he News-Letter 


Activists Abigail Boyer 
and Bridgette Stumpf gave 
the keynote address at the 
second Approaching Gen- 
der Violence on Campus 
Networking Conference on 
Friday. 

Boyer manages services 
and programs for the Clery 
Center, which educates col- 
leges and universities about 
the Clery Act, a statute that 
requires campuses to main- 
tain and disclose crime and 
safety information. 

Stumpf is the co-exec- 
utive director of Network 
for Victim Recovery of DC 
(NVRDC) which provides 


how many sexual assaults 
are happening on campus, 
even the ‘high’ numbers are 
not consistent with what's 
happening at the institu- 
tion,” Boyer said. 

She explained that the 
number of reported sexual 
assaults does not reflect the 
actual number of sexual as- 
saults that occur. According 
to Boyer, rates of sexual as- 
sault are more accurate be- 
cause students often do not 
report sexual assaults. 

Stumpf emphasized the 
repetitive nature of sexual 
assault to underline the im- 
portance of reporting cam- 
pus sexual violence. 

“We know that only 25 
percent of individuals that 


legal advo- are raped re- 
cacy services. port,” Stumpf 

The con- gerv7 said. “How 
ference was We need to does that un- 
sponsored by havea good derreporting 
the Center for z impact the 
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er and Stumpf 

discussed reporting sexual 
assaults on campus. Boyer 
said there has been a recent 
increase in public conversa- 
tions about campus assaults. 

According to Boyer, regu- 
latory acts, like the Clery 
Act and Title IX, as well as 
social movements, such as 
#Meloo and Time's. Up, 
encouraged greater dial 
around sexual assault. 

“Individuals are coming 
forward in all spheres, not 
just on campus and _ say- 
ing, “These are my experi- 
ences — this is how sexual 
assault and sexual violence 
has impacted me in partic- 
ular,” Boyer said. 

She explained that the 
rise in individuals report- 
ing sexual assaults have 
prompted campus commu- 
nities to reevaluate the im- 
plications of these reports. 

She added that some 
universities state that sexu- 
al assault is nonexistent on 
their campus. 

“But in order for the pre- 
vention to occur, we need 
to have a good understand- 
ing of how the violence is 
impacting our communi- 
ty,” Boyer said. 

The Clery Act was dis- 
cussed in the context of un- 
derstanding sexual violence 
through statistical analysis 
of the rate of these crimes. 
Additionally, the Clery Act 
mandates that institutions 
set policies to guide preven- 
tion and response to crimes 
on campus, including sexu- 
al assault. 

Boyer and Stumpf dis- 
cussed the media’s nega- 
tive perception about of 
college campuses with 
high numbers of annual 
sexual assault reports. An 
increase in annual report 
rates is often interpreted as 
a school becoming danger- 
ous, which was a miscon- 
ception, according to Boyer. 

She stated that an in- 
crease in the rate of sexual 
assault reports could mean 
that students are becoming 
more comfortable reporting 
what happened to the au- 
thorities or colleges doing 
a better job of encouraging 
investigations into sexual as- 
sault reports. 

“When you look at na- 
tional prevalence rate of 
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students feel 
uncomfortable with trust- 
ing a system. 

“We face this in the hos- 
pital all the time; transgen- 
der individuals who have 
had really terrible experi- 
ences with the health sys- 
tem,” Stumpf said. “Even in 
marginalized populations 


structures because of the 
criminal justice system and! 
its history of racism.” 

Director of LGBTO Life 
Demere Woolway hosted 
a discussion after the key- 
note which focused on the 
impact of sexual assault on 
LGBTQ students. 

“LGBTQA _ individuals 
are impacted by things 
like sexual assault and 
partner violence, and then 
marginalized by the ser- 
vices that are supposed to 
support survivors of gen- 
dered violence,” Woolway 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

She believes that the By- 
stander Intervention Train- 
ing (BIT) raises awareness 
and encourages students 
to recognize their role in 
shaping the campus cul- 
ture surrounding sexual 
violence. 

She added that she 
would like to see more 
conversations about sup- 
portive and equal relation- 
ships around campus and 
for students to have more 
opportunities to recognize 
a healthy relationship. 

Alyse Campbell, a be- 
havioral health specialist 
at the Student Health and 
Wellness Center, also  fa- 
cilitated a discussion at the — 
conference. As the Sexual 
Assault Prevention, Educa- 
tion and Response Coordi- 
nator, Campbell explained 
that she wanted to have an 
active role in communicat- 
ing with attendees. 

She added some ways in 
which the University can 
improve the way they ap- 
proach gender violence on 
campus. 

“[We will be] continuing 
to listen to student voices, 
to survivor’s voices, and 
continuing to make sure 
there is a seat at the table 
for students and survi- 
vors,” Campbell wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
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Reverand Annie Chambers praised students for standing up to the University 


POLICE, From Al 
assault cases to students un- 
til pressured into doing so. 

“Our administration 
refused to release that in- 
formation to us within the 
timely manner that would 
be reasonable for this to 
happen,” Okereke | said. 
“We need to hold the ad- 
ministration accountable.” 

Senior Stephanie Saxton 
urged students to register to 
vote in Baltimore to ensure 
that the bill does not pass 
when it is reintroduced. Sax- 
ton registered to vote in the 
City shortly after her speech. 

“We're trying to build a 
student voting bloc so that 
we can have leverage when 
we talk to delegates,” Saxton 
said. “We will always take 
the stance of anti-private 
police going forward in who 
we endorse for November.” 

She called for stronger 
restorative solutions, rath- 
er than punitive ones. 

“When we say that we 
care about Baltimore and 
when we say that we love 


Baltimoreans, that does not 
mean we punish poor Balti- 
moreans or black Baltimor- 
eans,” she said. 

She added that the same 
should apply for sexual 
assault survivors and stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

Baltimore City Council- 
man Brandon Scott gave a 
speech voicing his support 
for SAPP. Scott is a Demo- 
crat and is also running for 
Lieutenant Governor. 

In March, Scott intro- 
duced a legislaton which 
would have required the 
University to consult with 
the City Council about 
their police proposal. 

He criticized the fact that 
the Baltimore City Coun- 
cil does not have legislative 
control over its own police 
department. 

“By no way should the 
state decide what happens 
on the streets of Baltimore 
or policing in Baltimore,” 
he said. 

Scott also emphasized 
the importance of taking 
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Students and local politicians continue opposition to Hopkins police force 


the voices of people who 
may be adversely 
impacted by the bill into 
account, namely people at 


Hopkins as well as North 


most 


and East Baltimoreans. 
He noted that these 


groups have difficulty 


commuting to Annapo- 
Mary 


Commit- 


lis, where the and 
House Judiciary 
tee 


convenes, making. it 


difficult for their griev- 
ances to be heard. He also 
called for alternative solu- 
tions to crime. 

“Violence is a disease,” 
he said. “It’s a public 
health issue and should be 
treated as such.” 

In an interview with The 
News-Letter, Scott explained 
why it was important for 
the bill to be decided upon 
at the local level. 

“Tf there is a local coun- 
cil ordinance: One, it’s go- 
ing to be more progressive; 
two, it’s going to have more 
accountability | measures; 
three, it’s more open to th 
public,” he said. 

He advised students to 
be prepared for whatever 
decision is made next leg- 
islative session and to come 
up with demands to imple- 
ment if a private police 
force is created. 
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After Scott, Christine 
Senteno, campaign man- 
ager for Delegate Mary 


Washington, gave a speech. 
Washington will challenge 
Senator Joan Conway, who 
introduced the private po- 
lice force bill, for the Demo- 
cratic nomination this year. 

Senteno read a statement 
from Washington, in which 


she congratulated students 
for organizing against the 
bill successfully this legis- 
lative session. 

“Your 


the student body, the work- 


commitment to 
ers of this University, the 
surrounding neighborhood 
and Baltimore as a whole, 
to them you are an inspira- 
tion,” Senteno read from the 
statement. “You have sent a 
message to administrators 
and lawmakers in Annapo- 
lis that we need to be inclu- 
sive. You are heard.” 

She hopes to continue 
with Hopkins 
the coming 
months while the interim 


working 
students in 


study takes place. 
Reverend Annie Cham- 
bers, who is currently 
running for Lieutenant 
Governor as a Green Par- 
ty member, commended 
SAPP for their activism. 
She described herself as a 
voice for the poor and work- 
ing class people of Balti- 
more and said that both the 
Democrats and Republicans 
have failed the City. 
“Neither party has served 
us,” she said. “I am 76 years 
old and I’ve been a Democrat 
ever since I could vote, and I 
have got no service.” 
Chambers advocated for 
better education, instead of 
a private police force, as a 
way to help alleviate pov- 
erty, crime and corruption. 
“Baltimore City has 
failed its students and failed 
their young people for many 
many years,” she said. 
SAPP member Kyra 
Meko said that for her and 
many others, the speech by 


Chambers was one of the 
highlights of the rally. 
“When Reverend Cham- 
bers spoke and thanked us 
[ cried,” she said. “We’ve 
been working really hard 
on this... it’s nice to get the 
victory but it’s also to nice 
to hear somebody look us 
in the eyes and say thank 
you for what you're doing.” 
After Chambers, Oker- 
eke read aloud testimonies 
BSU 
described their experiences 
with 


from members, who 


and —_—— 
fears of racial 
profiling. She 
highlighted 
part of a tes- 
timony by ju- 
nior Zachary 


Sy no way 
should the state 
decide what 


happens on 


to not getting harassed.” 

Meko was unable to can- 
vass at the event, though 
she spoke with SAPP mem- 
bers who participated. She 
said that SAPP’s petition 
got 50 more signatures. 

“A lot of community 
members thanking 
them and really apprecia- 


were 


tive of the fact that students 
were out there letting them 
know what was going on 
and engaging with them 
about it,” Meko said. 
Addison 
stressed how 
important _ it 
is for students 
to continue 
organizing 


against the 


Byrd. bill. He noted 
Byrd said the streets of that this rally 
that for black : a was not as 
students, car- Baltimore. well attended 
rying a J-card — BRANDON as other dem- 
is like carry- SCOTT, onstrations 
ing freedom BALTIMORE CITY against the 
papers. Be- COUNCILMAN bill. 
fore slavery “There 
was abol- were still 


ished, free African Ameri- 
cans carried freedom pa- 
pers to prove that they were 
not slaves. 

In an interview 
The News-Letter, 
member Bentley Addi- 
son said that the testi- 
monies were some of the 
most powerful moments 
of the rally. He discussed 
his own fears about racial 
profiling and elaborated 
on Byrd’s statement. 

“HopCops security offi- 
cials won't believe that we 
go to Hopkins,” he said. “[A 
Hopkins ID] is your ticket 


with 
SAPP 


a good number of people 
there, but that’s still some- 
thing we need to look out for 
and make sure we continue 
the momentum,” he said. 
SAPP continue 
working with community 
organizations. 
SAPP’s alternative solutions 


will 
Some of 


to reducing crime include 
assigning outreach work- 
ers to high-crime neighbor- 
hoods and implementing 
community courts, victim 
offender mediation pro- 
grams and providing free 
access to mental healthcare 
and drug rehabilitation. 
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Zubia Hasan 
Trial and Error 


once read a book that 
changed my life. In 


that book, author 
Arundhati Roy talk- 
ed about love. She 


talked about how we have 
sectioned off love and thus 
made it limited. 

She talked about the 
“love laws” and how the 
love laws laid down who 
should be loved and how 
and by how much. Even to- 
day, I believe we are guilty 
of doing the same thing. 
And so, I think we need 
to change the language 
with which we talk about 
friendships. I think we 
need to change the defini- 
tion we have given love 
and reclaim it as an impor- 
tant part of friendship. 

To say that my friends 
have been everything to 
me would be an under- 
statement. To say that they 
are the people to whom I 
owe my life would be an 
understatement. Because 
to this day, I cannot ade- 
quately express how grate- 
ful I am to have people I 
can call home even when 
home is far away. 

There is something un- 
deniably beautiful about 
friendship. It’s this shared 
connection, this mutual 
decision that yes. Yes, this 
is the person I want to stay 
up at night with; yes this is 
the person I want to dis- 
cuss life with; yes this is 
the person I want to gross 
out by describing my bow- 
el movements with. Yes, yes 
and yes. A thousand times 
yes. Because yes, I love my 
friends, and yes, I am in 
love with my friends. 

I find it so incredibly 
strange that platonic love 
is not considered to be “in 
love” — it’s not considered 
an event, it’s not consid- 
ered a life decision. There 
are no anniversaries for 
the date of my friendships, 
there are no_ balloons, 
hearts and dinners. It’s 
like friendship is thought 
of as secondary, as an af- 
terthought, as something 
that is not as important — 
if not more important than 
relationships. 

For me, friendship has 
been all this and so much 
more. It is till death do us 
part, it is in sickness and 
in health, it is a vow and 
a promise to be there for 
each other, to share your 
grief, your happiness and 
your life. 

So today, I no longer 
want to differentiate be- 
tween friendships and rela- 
tionships. I no longer want 
to have love laws which 
tell me how much love I 
should give my significant 
other and how much love I 
should give my friends. Be- 
cause the love laws cannot 
divide and section and cut 
up the love I can have. 

This love is important, 
these promises are impor- 
tant and these bonds are 
also important — as seri- 
ous as a relationship with 
as much gravitas as a re- 
lationship as well — so it 
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should be given the same 
importance. 

My friends have taught 
me so much. It has been a 
journey. I have grown up 
with them, found ways 
to resolve conflicts with 
them, learned their pet 
peeves, discovered their 
habits with them and so, 
so much more. 

It is with them that I 
have realized that it can 
be 1 a.m. and I might be 
failing three classes, but 
I can still find a reason 
to smile. It could be a ter- 
rible week, but with them 


I know that it can still be 


salvaged with some Hon- 
eygrow and spicy garlic 
sauce. It can be a disas- 
trous month, but there 
are always tiny pockets 


of happiness because of | 


these precious moments. 
It is because of them that 
I can find beauty within 
disaster and calm within 
storms. 

They are the water that 
quenches my rage, they are 
the fire that inspires me 
when I’m too beaten down 
to move. They are my world 
and so, so much more. 

It is so weird to me that 
we don't give friendships 
the same important lan- 
guage that we do relation- 
ships. I don’t understand 
why the day I found my 
best friend isn’t celebrated 
with red chocolate hearts 
and cookies. I cannot fath- 
om why my best friend 
can’t be my soulmate and 
my other half. The creation 
of this institution, this mo- 
nopoly on romantic love, 
this idea that our lives are 
considered incomplete 


without romantic compan- | 


ionship is insulting to my 
bond with my friends. 

So for Amman who is 
my soul mate, for Ayla 
who is my rock, for Kavya 
who is my literal twin, for 
Alizay who is my inspira- 
tion and for Humza who 
is a leechy, leechy lovable 
bug: Today, I proudly de- 
clare that I am in love with 
all of you. 

And you can quote me 
on that. 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and_ thrive... 


Platonic love is just as Riverdale’s Cheryl has finally found her person 
Important as romantic 


Catherine Palmer 
Catwoman 


will be the first to 
admit that I’m not 
Riverdale’s most de- 
voted fan. I binged 
season one last sum- 
mer but then lost interest 
in the most recent season’s 
serial killer pretty early on 
last fall. A few weeks ago, 
though, after being bar- 
raged by commercials for 
the midseason premiere, I 
decided to check back in. 
And I’m really glad I did, 
because I was able to the 
witness the beautiful rise 
of Riverdale’s newest couple: 
Cheryl Blossom (Madelaine 
Petsch) and Toni Topaz 
(Vanessa Morgan). 
Also known as “Choni,” 
the pairing is groundbreak- 


| ing. It marks the first bi- 


sexual relationship and first 
relationship between queer 
women to be portrayed on 
the show. It is also notable 
because of how powerful 
it’s been for Cheryl, who has 
been through a lot in her life. 
(WARNING: I will mention 
suicide, sexual assault and 
conversion therapy.) 

In season one, her best 
friend and twin brother Ja- 
son (Trevor Stines) was mur- 
dered by their father Clifford 


(Barclay Hope). Cheryl near- 
| ly died in a suicide attempt. 


The season ended with Clif- 


| ford committing suicide and 


with Cheryl epically burn- 


| ing down the family estate. 


This season, Cheryl was 
nearly: raped after being 
drugged by her date to a 
school dance, Nick St. Clair 


| (Graham Phillips). 


Most recently this sea- 
son, Cheryl was sent to gay 
conversion therapy after her 
hateful, domineering moth- 
er Penelope (Nathalie Boltt) 
discovered that she had re- 
cently had a crush on Josie 
McCoy (Ashleigh Murray). 
Penelope began psychologi- 
cally abusing Cheryl in ju- 


nior high, though, as Cheryl 
revealed to Toni, when she 
found Cheryl in the same 
bed as her childhood best 
friend and first love, Heath- 
er, during a sleepover. 

Cheryl was broken out 
of the therapy facility in 
last week's episode by a de- 
termined Toni (“We search 
each and every damn room 
until we find her”), with 
the help of Veronica Lodge 
(Camila Mendes) and Kev- 
in Keller (Casey Cott). Cho- 
ni became gloriously canon 
with a beautifully tender 
yet passionate kiss in front 
of the projection of a homo- 
phobic propaganda film. 

Cheryl is beloved by fans, 
but some joke that she’s “psy- 
cho,” which I find incredibly 
problematic. Toni was able to 
see Cheryl differently from 
everyone else: not as a bully 
or a psycho but as a per- 
son who is in pain. Viewers 
should try to as well. 

Kids like Cheryl who are 
raised in traumatic environ- 
ments often exhibit distinct 
affects such as extreme ag- 
gressiveness or extreme 
openness. Aggression arises 
as a protective mechanism. 
Kids don’t want to risk be- 
ing hurt again, so they in- 
stinctively push people 
away, even those who may 
want to help them. 

Openness, or a kind of 
lack of inhibitions, results 
from an overwhelming de- 
sire to be loved. Kids form 
deep attachments very 
quickly, even with relative 
strangers, to compensate 
for their lack of such close. 
relationships. bo 

Cheryl actually displays 
both affects, though aggres- 
sion is her default. By intimi- 
dating her classmates, she 
keeps them at a distance in 
an effort to protect her emo- 
tional wellbeing. She is mean 
and rude at times, but I don’t 
think it ever comes from a 
desire to be cruel. She’s just 
looking out for herself the 
only way she knows how. 

Another source of Cher- 
yl’s aggression is a need to 
exert control. Kids raised in 
traumatic environments of- 
ten feel powerless, especially 
with a domineering mother, 
so they seek to be compen- 
sate however they can. 
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Madelaine Petsch (center) plays Cheryl Blossom on the CW's Arverdale. 


That need for control 
is part of why Cheryl is so 
attached to her position as 
“Head Bitch in Charge” of 
the River Vixens and her 
status as a popular student 
at Riverdale High, both of 
which involve ordering peo- 
ple around. It is also why 
Cheryl burning down her 
own house wasn’t random. 

Cheryl’s openness _ to- 
ward others has been on 
display much less frequent- 
ly but no less meaningfully. 
Aside from Jason, Cheryl 
has only ever truly con- 
fided in three people: Ve- 
ronica, Josie and Toni. They 
all went above and beyond 
anyone else in showing that 
they cared about her, and 
Cheryl became attached to 
them quite quickly. 

Cheryl relied upon Josie 
this season after the at- 
tempted rape and became 
deeply attached to her, 
which resulted in romantic 
feelings. However, unaware 
of Cheryl's feelings, Josie be- 
gan pursuing a relationship 
with resident (maybe re- 


forming?) jerk Chuck Clay- 


ton (Jordan Callo: 

Out of a desire to protect 
Josie and to keep Josie for 
herself, Cheryl left a threat- 
ening message and a bloody 
pig's heart for Josie and 
named Chuck as the culprit. 
Needless to say, it was an ex- 
treme measure to take. 

But think about it. If you 
only had one person in 
your life who you felt loved 
by in any sense, wouldn't 
you be pretty desperate to 
hold onto them, too? 

Toni is such a worthy 
partner for Cheryl because 
she loves Cheryl as she is, 
affects and all. In the mid- 
season premiere, recogniz- 
ing Cheryl's aggression as 


a mask for pain, Toni tried 
to get her to open up, some- 
thing no other character 
has ever done before. 

As soon as Cheryl real- 
ized Toni genuinely cared 
about her, Cheryl opened up 
more than she ever had with 
anyone else, tearfully reveal- 
ing the pain of being seen as 
“heartless” by those around 
her and being labeled “devi- 
ant” by her mother due to 
her bisexuality. 

Toni could’ve been over- 
whelmed by Cheryl’s emo- 
tional baggage, but she 
embraced the role of being 
Cheryl's person (in a Grey's 
Anatomy sense) immediately 
and without hesitation. That 
is love, rooted in friendship, 
and it’s is what makes their 
relationship so incredible. 

I would be remiss not 
to mention that some fans 
have expressed concern 
over Toni being burdened 
with Cheryl’s traumas and 
Cheryl not being able to 
offer equitable support to 
Toni in return. It’s true that 
much of their relationship 
thus far has focused on _ 


to love and accept herself. 
But Cheryl already’ has 
an incredible capacity to 
love others and not only in 
problematic ways (i.e. Josie). 
Prior to Jason’s real death, 
Cheryl had helped him stage 
a fake death so he could es- 
cape their parents’ toxic 
grasp and start a family with 
his pregnant girlfriend Polly 
Cooper (Tiera Skovbye). In 
doing so, Cheryl let go of 
her best friend and only ally 
against her parents. She was 
willing to take on that bur- 
den to make Jason happy. 
Ihave no doubt that Cher- 
yl would take on any burden 
for Toni’s sake in an instant. 


Why I no longer think I’m only as good as my last haircut 


Rudy Malcom 
Rudyard's Klippings 


walked up the stair- 

case to my house’s 

front door, schlepping 

my suitcase behind 

me. It was overstuffed 

with more clothing than 

I could possibly need for 

spring break. I suspected 

that in a mere five minutes, 

my mom would hint that my 

hair was too long. After all, 

for a couple of weeks, many 

friends at Hopkins had been 
giving me the same advice. 

I was not wrong. At my 

long-overdue appointment 

at the salon (nope, not the 


barbershop, sorry not sor-— 
ry) a few days later, my be- 


loved hairdresser told me 

that cutting my hair was 

like “making a sculpture” 
a t 


ww 


because there was so much 
of it to work with. 

Although I did receive a 
fair number of compliments 
after returning to campus, 
one friend who had suggest- 
ed I get a haircut burst out 
laughing when he saw me 
for the first time after break. 
He declared that I looked 
like a fetus, and he was not 
the first to make an observa- 
tion of this nature. Appar- 
ently, a few inches taken off 
my hair took a few years off 
of my age. 

Look, if it wasn’t obnox- 
iously evident already, I care 
a lot about the appearance of 
my hair. As writer and hu- 
morist Fran Lebowitz once 
claimed, “You're only as 
good as your last haircut.” 

One fateful day in Octo- 
ber 2014, I decided to start 
slicking back my bangs. I’m 
afraid those bangs were a 
poorly wrought cross be- 
tween the hairstyles of Ellen 
DeGeneres circa 2011 and 


My World 2.0 Justin Bieber. 


Ever since, I have devoted 
several minutes of nearly 
every morning to crafting 


the perfect quiff with only 
copious amounts of water 
(and likely the gel-substitut- 
ing, gravity-defying residue 
of my scalp’s natural oils left 


-on my comb). 


At the end of my senior 
year of high school, when 
someone dared me to go 
to school one day with- 
out combing my hair, I 
couldn't. That’s how much 
I cared about my image. I 
spent a handful of Sunday 
evenings that same year 
creating and laying out all 
my outfits for the week in 
advance. 

The floor of my room of- 
ten resembled a fickle shopa- 
holic’s fitting room. It was 
usually littered with shirts 
and pants that I had discard- 
ed after trying on and reject- 
ing at least three or four out- 
fits every morning: the green 
T-shirt to highlight my eyes, 
the not-too-skinny-but-still- 
skinny skinny jeans or may- 
be the V-neck to showcase 


a few compensatorily virile 


hairs on my upper chest. 
Social comparison the- 
ory asserts that “we deter- 


{ 


mine our own social and 
personal worth based on 
how we stack up against 
others,” as described by 
Psychology Today. 

I was the epitome of 
this phenomenon. I had to 
have the best, most volu- 
minous hair or be the best- 
dressed so that I could feel 
like I was the best. (Note 
that 98 percent of my 
clothing is from Old Navy, 
and the other two percent 
is now Hopkins merch 
from giveaways.) 

I hid my _ insecurities 
about my sexuality and the 
college admissions process 
behind my carefully con- 
cocted hair and clothing. 

I’m really glad to say 
that this isn’t me anymore. 
At Hopkins, I’ve come into 
my own. I no longer feel 
as if | were a sculpture on 
display in a self-made mu- 
seum of funhouse mirrors; 
I am no longer haunted by 
eyes in overcrowded Axe- 
drenched hallways. I am a 
contently blurred face on 
D-level. 

I still try to dress de- 


cently, but these days I’m 
grateful to find a clean shirt 
when I look into my closet 
after rolling out of bed 20 
minutes before my first 
class of the morning. 

These days I don’t allow 
the degree to which the fi- 
bers of my hair are strained 
determine my self-worth. I 
can go to class with a bed- 
head a couple times in a row 
and be mostly fine when 
someone remarks, “I see 
you've started giving up on 
your hair this week.” 

But I admit: I still inter- 
nalize comments like that. 
And I'm sure I’m not the 
only one who does. I’m sure 
a lot of people care even 
more about their self-pre- 
sentation than I do or did. 

So watch what you say 
about someone's hair or 
crooked smile or acne or 
anachronistic or avant garde 
clothing. Let people be con- 
fident in their ap 
because even if vanity seems 
shallow, it might result from 
deeper insecurities or serve 
as a much-needed means of 
self-expression. 
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Why don’t we try to understand technology more? 


Willa Grinsfelder 
An Engineer's Window 


don’t know about you, 

but I have no idea how 

my phone works. The 

same is true of most of 

the things in my dorm 
room. The fluorescent light 
bulbs, this computer that 
I'm typing on, the way my 
books are bound and manu- 
factured, even the adhesive 
on the little sticky tabs I use 
for hanging pictures of cats 
on my wall. I’m surrounded 
by a sink of complexity, and 
yet I'm apathetic. 

I don’t need to know 
how any of these things 
work in order to use them 
in my life. And so I never 
bother to learn. When my 
computer breaks or my 
book comes apart, I'll take 
it to the store to get it re- 
paired. If that doesn’t work, 
then I'll buy a new one. No 
big deal. That's capitalism. 

But lately it seems like 
the number of things that I 
don’t understand has been 
increasing exponentially. 
I'm going to play the old 
lady here for a second and 
look back at the time before 
electricity was used like it 
is now. People may have 
had less of an understand- 
ing on the molecular or cel- 
lular level of how the world 
worked around them. But 
they had a'pretty general; 
broad sense of how their 
own world worked. 


Sometimes, 


Lily Kairis 
Lil Musings 


t’s strange, but I actu- 
ally find my sadness 
quite beautiful.” I said 
this a few days ago, 
over breakfast with a 
somewhat new friend, and I 
internally cringed. Did I re- 
ally just say that? Have I hit 
the rock bottom of artistic 
pretentiousness? 

Before I deprecate myself 
too much, let me rewind and 
explain. In my defense, this 
sentiment was not initially 
my own. It was my brother's. 
We were having a_heart- 
to-heart over the phone a 
few weeks ago, discussing 
how much he preferred his 
now solitary existence to his 
college environment. (My 
brother is the classic starv- 
ing artist: currently taking 
music composition classes, 
producing his fourth album 


and working part-time at a 


restaurant in Philadelphia.) 
Frankly I was perplexed. 
How on earth could a her- 
metic adult life supersede 
these four years of spon- 
taneous adventures and 
bonding? ; 
Then he made a remar 
that surprised me: “I final- 


~ ly have the space to fully 


experience my emotions 
rather than ignoring them. 
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If you drop something, 
it falls. If you drop some- 
thing heavy, it falls at the 
same speed but hurts more 
when it hits your toe. To 
plow a field, have a horse 
pull stuff through the 
ground. To make a build- 
ing, stack bricks on top of 
each other. If something 
breaks, try to fix it. 

I think that last point is 
key. We used to try to fix 
things — a lot more than 
we do now. If you've ever 
read the book All the Light 
We Cannot See by Anthony 
Doerr, you'll know what I’m 
talking about. 

There are beautiful, viv- 
id scenes where one char- 
acter, Werner Pfennig, re- 
verse engineers a transistor 
radio, tracing the paths of 
imaginary electrons with 
his fingers. If you try to do 
that with a car radio now, 
good luck. I’m pretty sure 
it would shut off as soon as 
you tried to open it. It’s not 
as easy to take something 
apart and try to understand 
it any more. 

The obscurity of our cur- 
rent technology comes par- 
tially from the iterative de- 
sign process. As we've built, 
redesigned and repurposed 
ideas, they’ve moved farther 
and farther from their simple 
roots. Take the modern car, 
for example, and compare it 
to the cars of the 1880s. We 
use incredible metal com- 
posites that are designed to 
buckle, absorbing the im- 
pact of a car crash in ways 
that never would have been 
possible with the original 
open-air designs. We used 
to crank an engine to start it. 
Now we just hit a key. 

The iterative design 
process isn’t bad. We rede- 


signed the steering wheel 
holder so that when you're 
hit in a head-on collision, 
it doesn’t pierce your chest. 
We made a frame around 
the car that was load-bear- 
ing, so that when a car rolls, 
it doesn’t crumple and crush 
the person inside. The de- 
sign process has saved tons 
of lives. It also complicates 
the devices that we use. 
What happens, — then, 
when humans no_ longer 
have to be part of the de- 
sign process? With new 
developments in AI, some 
machines have the ability 
to teach themselves to com- 
plete tasks. Google created 
AlphaZero AI, a machine 
that taught itself how to play 
chess and shogi without any 
human input. In 50 years, it 
doesn’t seem impossible that 
computers would be able 
to teach themselves how to 
design a better airplane or 
build a faster computer, too. 
At that point, the external 
motivation for understand- 
ing the technology we use 
will be completely obsolete. 
The only possible reason 
humans will have for pur- 
suing the pursuit of techni- 
cal knowledge is their own 
personal enjoyment — un- 
derstanding some questions 


about how the universe 


works or whatever else 
piques their interest. Every- 
thing will be outsourced to 
AI or other machines. 

Whenever I think over 
the idea of a future in which 
humans are completely ob- 
solete even for their own 
survival, I get hung up ona 
question. Does it really mat- 
ter? Are humans inherently 
more or less valuable than 
anything else in the world? 
Should we be trying to close 
the gaps in our understand- 
ing of both the technology 
that we're using and the de- 
velopment of new tools and, 
as a result, regress to how 
we used to be before mod- 
ern technology? 

The answer to the last 
question is obviously no. 
If we were to do that, we 
would be knowingly sac- 
rificing lives. We would be 
giving up cancer research 
and sustainable energy sys- 
tems development. All of the 
things that seem necessary 
now would have to stop. Our 
technology development is 
fueled by our desire to make 
our lives more comfortable 
as a species. Yet, then the 
question becomes: Will our 
lives be most comfortable if 
our existence is obsolete? 
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Grinsfelder questions why we no longer know how to fix our devices. 


it’s important to let yourself be sad 


I missed that.” 

When he said this, I 
choked on my own laugh- 
ter. It seemed far too sol- 
emn a comment to mock, 
but I couldn't help it. 

“I mean, when you and I 
were kids, I feel like we had 
so much time to reflect, to 
recognize what was going 
on in our lives and embrace 
how we felt, even if it was 
negative. But then, in college, 
that goes away. You're not 
encouraged to isolate your- 
self anymore. Instead, you 
constantly find distractions. 
You ignore what’s going on 
in your head so that you can 
seem busy and instead be 
productive. But I think that’s 
really selling yourself short.” 

As I let these words sink 
in, I realized how much they 
resonated. Ever since child- 
hood, I have strived for au- 
thenticity. I journal to under- 
stand myself; I listen to my 
friends with a goal of com- 
passion; I share my stories in 
the hopes of connecting with 
an audience. I have always 
been unapologetically effu- 
sive. It wasn’t until college 
that I realized that not every- 
one sees this as a positive. In 
fact, in college, I began to ac- 
tually apologize for it. 

When my ex-boyfriend 
and I broke up, I felt wrong 
for mourning it. “I’m so sor- 
ry,” I would tell my friends, 
in between nose-blows and 
muffled sobs. “You don’t 
want to hear about this.” My 
friends would reassure me: 
It’s fine, we love you, and we 
want to be here for you. 

Still, I felt so embarrassed 
for my weakness. I would 


imagine my ex plunging 
himself back into film proj- 
ects and refusing to admit 
any sadness: a pattern of 
avoidance that I knew he 
(like so many of my Hopkins 
classmates) had mastered. I 
told myself that’s unhealthy. 
But some part of me still en- 
vied him. How I wished I 
knew how to compartmen- 
talize like that. 

Yet, as the months of 
heartbreak passed, I began 
to find bizarre satisfaction 
in my suffering. In Febru- 
ary I began writing late at 
night, literally crying on my 
Mac keyboard as] frantically 
typed stream-of-conscious- 
ness sentences about intima- 
cy and fear of abandonment. 

In March I started tak- 
ing long walks by myself 
through Charles Village, 
listening to Sufjan Stevens 
or Frank Ocean (artists that 
never cease to make me feel 
understood) and ruminat- 
ing on my past, present and 
future. Then in the summer, 
when my ex and I spent two 
months straddling the line 
between friends and some- 
thing more, I started writing 
essays that would become a 
personal blog, which even- 
tually I mustered up the 
courage to publish. Long 
story short: My sentimental 
musings, in the end, actually 
made me more productive. 

To this day, I still strug- 
gle with my tendency to 
emote. Sometimes, it can 
feel incredibly isolating. A 
few weeks ago, for instance, 
my mom told me that my 
father’s prostate cancer — 
which he underwent surgery 
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for in my sophomore year — 
had recurred. The worry hit 
me like a steam engine. But 
when I reached out to him 
to offer support, he went 
cold. He changed the sub- 
ject. “Anyway, how was your 
spring break? And your job 
search? Tell me about that.” 
Just like that, any discussion 
was off the table. 

My father holds the Hop- 
kins mentality: Emotions 
are a nuisance; forget them; 
focus on your career. In my 
childhood, I looked at this 
like I looked at my ex's avoid- 
ance tactic — as a strength I 
wished I could possess. But 
recently I've realized my 
emotional intelligence is a 
strength, too. One that, to be 
honest, I think a lot of people 
could benefit from. 

On that phone call with 
my brother, I recognized in 
him a kindred-ness that I 
had been looking for. Some- 
times Hopkins can strike 
me as incredibly confining. 

On a given day, if life has 
taken a toll on my mental 
health, I often look to my 
community for reassurance 
and understanding. And 
that’s not always what I get. 
Sometimes, when I want to 
talk to a friend about dif- 
ficult topics, they get un- 
comfortable. They ask me to 
lighten up. While I consider 
myself an optimist and I am 
happy to choose gratitude 
over wallowing, | believe oc- 
casional sadness is not only 
necessary but beautiful. 

So thank you to my broth- 
er, the starving, overly dra- 
matic artist that you are, for 
helping me appreciate that. 
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Some small talk 
shorthands 


Crazy weather we're 

having, huh? 

A classic, especially useful in 
Baltimore where the weather 
seems both unpredictable and 

prone to extremes. One day it’s 
snowing, and the next it’s 65 out?! 
Perfect fodder for that awkward 
elevator conversation. 


How was your weekend?/ 
What’re your plans for 
this weekend? 

Which of the two you use depends 
on whether you're closer to the 
previous weekend or the coming 
weekend. If you're stuck talking to 
an acquaintance on a Wednesday, 
then it’s probably best to accept 
that awkward silence. 


Got a busy schedule this _ 
es Ne rae 
Can also be replaced with the 
classic, “How many midterms you 
got this week?” If there’s one thing 
I’ve learned about Hopkins students 
it's that they love talking about how 
stressed they are. This question is 
sure to fill up those awkward five 
minutes before class when you feel 
like it would be impolite to ignore 
the person that you kind of know 
sitting next to you. 


Wanna hear about my 
busy schedule this week? 
This is the question for those who 

like listening less than talking. It 
gives you a chance to brag about 
how you're working harder than 
everyone else. Plus it lets you 
blow off some steam, because — 
let’s be real — it’s pretty hard — 
being a Hopkins student. Most 
importantly, you can really stretch 
out this conversation if you put 
your mind to it. It may be the only 
bit of small talk you actually need. 
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Editorials 


Provide students with disabilities 
the resources they need 


The student group Advo- 
Disability 
ness (ADA) released a series of 


cates for Aware- 
demands on Monday calling 
for the University to address 
a series of deficiencies in the 
way Hopkins currently accom- 
modates students with dis- 
abilities. These demands, which 
are addressed to senior admin- 
istrators, including President 
Ronald J. Daniels, were made 
in the wake of the dismissal of 
Dr. Brent Mosser. Mosser was 
the former director of academic 
support and disability services 
and served as an important 
advocate for students with dis- 
abilities on campus. 

ADA’s demands outline not 
only the severe lack of resourc- 
es dedicated towards students 
with disabilities but also include 
practical and concrete sugges- 
tions for how the University 
can improve. These demands 
are wide-ranging and call for 
changes such as increased staff- 
ing in the office of Student Dis- 
ability Services (SDS) and the 
Counseling Center; increased 
training and awareness pro- 
grams for students, faculty and 
staff; and resources to make ac- 
cessibility services more avail- 
able to students, such as an app 
that indicates which elevators 
on campus are working. 

The current state of services 
and resources are inadequate. 
SDS is inconveniently located 
on the third floor of Garland 
Hall in a very small office suite. 
It currently has one full-time 
staff member, having recently 
lost Mosser, who was the pri- 
mary liaison between students 


with disabilities and the ad- 
ministration. 

The Counseling Center is 
another resource that students 
with disabilities rely on; how- 
ever, ADA’s demands show that 
the Center is offering an unac- 
ceptable standard of service. 
The demands state that the 
Center currently recommends 
that students should only visit 
counseling for a semester and 
that counselors have turned 
away some students with dis- 
abilities, deeming them to be 
“too complicated to treat.” 

The demands also highlight 
that there are no mechanisms 
in place to ensure that pro- 
fessors can properly accom- 
modate for students with dis- 
abilities. These issues have also 
been highlighted by the recom- 
mendations presented in the 
recent report from the Mental 
Health Task Force, which point 
out the deficiencies in Counsel- 
ing Center services and faculty 
awareness of student needs. 

We recognize that the 
University has stated that it 
is working to improve dis- 
ability services on campus 
from hiring an Americans 
with Disabilities Act Com- 
pliance officer to outlining 
some ways in which they 
plan to improve the Counsel- 
ing Center. However, admin- 
istrators have offered vague 
responses to many other 
demands. Fortunately, ADA 
has worked hard to provide 
specific solutions with clear 
deadlines, 

For example, it is surprising 
that Hopkins does not already 


have an official accessibility 
map for handicapped students, 
and it is a practical step for 
the University to compile and 
distribute one. Additionally, 
training programs for students, 
faculty and staff will increase 
visibility and awareness and 
supplement other training pro- 
grams already offered during 
events like freshman orienta- 
tion. Finally, adding SDS to the 
Center for Diversity & Inclusion 
is an important step that would 
put SDS on similar footing with 
well-established offices like the 
Office for Multicultural Affairs 
and LGBTQ Life. 

Throughout their list of de- 
mands, ADA proves that it has 
researched current University 
policies and how its demands 
fit into them. By using language 
and arguments from school 
documents like the Roadmap 
on Diversity and Inclusion, they 
highlight the steps that the Uni- 
versity can take to fulfill its own 
outlined goals. 

We believe that all stu- 
with disabilities — 
physical, intellectual or psy- 


dents 


chological — should receive 
the support that they need to 
thrive at Hopkins. When we 
were each accepted to Hop- 
kins, each of us was accepted 
for the whole person that we 
are — including our passions, 
intellectual abilities, and yes, 
our disabilities. Implement- 
ing ADA’s_ well-researched, 
comprehensive demands is 
just a first step in the direc- 
tion towards ensuring a posi- 
tive experience for students 
with disabilities. 


What the University can learn from 


the private police bill 


Last Friday, Maryland state 
legislators announced that they 
are withdrawing their support 
for the bill that would have al- 
lowed the University to create 
a private police force. This an- 
nouncement came as a victory 
for the many student and com- 
munity organizers who have 
been working tirelessly over 
the past couple of weeks to de- 
feat the bill. 

Ina surprise email on March 
5, the University announced 
their support for this bill. With- 
in a matter of days, students 
held a protest where they out- 
lined clear arguments against 
the University’s proposals and 
marched to University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels’ home 
to emphasize their demands. 
In the ensuing weeks, they or- 
ganized phone banks to call 
state delegates, collaborated 
with neighborhood organiza- 
tions and traveled to the state 
house in Annapolis, Md. to tes- 
tify against the bill. Through- 
out this entire process, students 
have proven to be methodical 
and conscientious in taking a 
research-based approach to jus- 
tify their cause. 

We at The News-Letter have 
been busy as well, researching 
other university police depart- 
ments, tracking the legislation 
and following the efforts of 
these student activists. Though 
this bill will not be voted on in 
this year’s state legislative ses- 
sion, it will likely return next 

year as both the University and 
students do more research as 
to what a private police force 
would entail. In the meantime, 
we would like to take a mo- 
ment to look back. 

We have been through this 
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process before. The Univer- 
sity announces a controversial 
decision — revoking covered 
grades in spring 2016, threat- 
ening to close the Humanities 
Center in fall 2016, or, most re- 
cently, supporting the creation 
of a private police force — and 
students are left to read the 
emails and question how Hop- 
kins arrived at such a decision. 

We have heard accusations 
of the University not being 
transparent before, not only 
from student activists but also 
in The News-Letter’s past edi- 
torials. This is a recurring pat- 
tern and students are tired of it. 

While the administration 
continues to seemingly make 
the same mistake of not in- 
cluding students in decision 
making processes, students 
have been learning how best to 
react and demand that they be 
included in the conversation. 

In the weeks following 
March 5, it was made appar- 
ent that students had learned 
the lessons that our University 
had unwittingly taught them. 
They mobilized efficiently, 
researched thoroughly and 
made their cause known very 
publicly. 

We urge administrators to 
also learn from the past in how 
they decide to announce the 
changes that would affect our 
student body and, when rel- 
evant, community members. 
Perhaps their police force bill’s 
failure will hammer home a 


point that students have been” 


raising for years: the Univer- 
sity needs to be clear in how it 
incorporates student voices in 
schoolwide decisions. 

We do acknowledge that the 
loudest student voices often 
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debacle 


dominate campus conversa- 
tions and that some students 
are afraid to publically share 
differing opinions. We want 
as many voices as possible to 
be heard on campus, because 
as students, we all have the 
right to influence the direction 
our school takes. However, the 
pattern of surprise announce- 
ment after surprise announce- 
ment does not include anyone 
in the school’s decision mak- 
ing processes either. When the 
University makes a seemingly 
unilateral decision, they fail to 
incorporate the voices of stu- 
dents who support or oppose 
their decision, and everyone in 
between. 

As administrators began 
addressing the backlash to- 
wards the private police, they 
realized they had again violat- 
ed the trust of both the student 
body and the surrounding 
community. 

In a meeting with the 
Charles Village Community 
Association, community mem- 
bers called upon Senior Vice 
President for Finance and Ad- 
ministration Daniel Ennis to 
publicly apologize, and he did 
so on behalf of the University. 
Apologies can only go so far in 
repairing this trust. 

Moving forward — if the 
University wants to be sincere 
with both its students and with 
Baltimore — Hopkins needs to 
make it clear that it has includ- 
ed a wide range of student and 
community member concerns 
in their decision making pro- 
cess. 

Until then, we know that 
students are prepared to make 
their voices heard, whether 
the University listens or not. 
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OPINIONS 


Hopkins Hospital needs to 
ban smoking on ils premises 


| 
| 
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Seat at Cem 
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Hopkins is one of the only hospitals in the country to still allow people to smoke on campus. 


By RUSHABH DOSHI 


ast year, as | was wheel- 

ing a patient into the 

Hopkins Hospital, she 

started coughing. Nor- 

mally, that wouldn't be 
in an issue. We were in a hospital 
after all. Having gotten into an ac- 
cident, she needed a lot of help from 
the social service group that I work 
with to find her a new source of in- 
come. The coughing issue spiraled 
quickly, becoming unexpected and 
uncontrollable, so I quickly rushed 
her inside. After drinking some 
water and feeling more stable, she 
finally spoke up. 

“Don’t worry, that always hap- 
pens when I’m near smoke, I have 
asthma.” 

Smoking? At a hospital? 

It turns out that Hopkins Hospi- 
tal is one of the only hospitals in Bal- 
timore that still has smoking zones 
on the hospital campus. Hospitals 
nearby, including Mercy Medical 
Center and Medstar Union Memo- 
rial Hospital, have implemented 
fully ‘smoke-free premises. Despite 
Hopkins’ Hospital supporting a 
tobacco-free environment, patients 
and some employees continue to 


“smoke right next to entrances, with 


no-smoking signs right behind 
them. So what makes the Hopkins 
Hospital policy different? 

I sought out Dr. Frances Still- 
man, who is renowned for reduc- 
ing the use of tobacco and lead the 
1988 initiative to create a smoke- 
free Hopkins Hospital. At that 
time, Hopkins Hospital was the 
first hospital to ban smoking in- 
side the hospital. “Hopkins was 
the gold standard when it came to 
tobacco prevention in the hospital,” 
she told me. “The push for Hopkins 
Hospital having a totally smoke- 
free campus, at this time, isn’t any- 
thing new or different; it’s the way 
things need to be. However, it does 
not seem to be a priority.” 

The dangers of smoking are 
well known. Much of the research 
detailing its effects has been pro- 
duced by Hopkins faculty, but 
Hopkins has been unable to create 
a comprehensive smoking policy 
that protects the rights of its pa- 
tients and workers. Hopkins policy 
states that there will be no tobacco 
use except for specifically desig- 
nated smoking areas. “Employees 
and visitors who wish to smoke or 
vape may do so in these designat- 
ed areas. They may also do so on 
public sidewalks on the perimeter 
of Johns Hopkins buildings unless 
the area is posted as No Smoking.” 

The issue with this is, in order 
to get into the hospital, patients 
need to use these very same public 
sidewalks that are right outside of 
the Hopkins Hospital. Although 
it is difficult to make public side- 
walks smoke-free or tobacco-free, 
it is being done all over the coun- 
try. In fact, Medstar Union Memo- 
rial Hospital has a smoking policy 
that states that “smoking and the 

use of all tobacco products is pro- 
hibited on all grounds of the hos- 


_ pital, including parking garages, 
_ personal vehicles and sidewalks 


surrounding the campus.” __ 
Additionally, the “tobacco- 


free” designation at areas of the 


Hopkins Hospital seems to large- 
* a 


* 


ly be ignored, with patients, visi- | 


tors, students and staff smoking 
throughout the day. The Hopkins 
Hospital policy states that securi- 
ty will help “assist in the monitor- 
ing and control of tobacco usage 
in unauthorized areas.” 

Hopkins is embedded in the 


Baltimore community, and when | 


a major health institution outright 
bans smoke entirely, it sends a 
message. It can help a community 
change its approach and behavior 
toward smoking and tobacco use. 


When patients come to Hopkins | 


Hospital for tobacco cessation, I 
imagine that they’d at the very 
least be surprised that nothing is 
being done about the patients and 
staff smoking on Hospital grounds. 

In order to responsibly make 
Hopkins a tobacco-free hospital, a 
taskforce with representation from 


patients, security, staff, physicians | 


and other affected populations 
who know about tobacco control 


e | 
and have an understanding of the | 


physical environment needs to be | 


created. By having comprehensive 
representation from key stakehold- 
ers of the hospital, the task force 
can determine which steps to take 
to implement a tobacco-free cam- 
pus, so staff and others are fully 
informed and understand what is 
happening and why. Additionally, 
it is of utmost importance to pro- 
vide smoking cessation resources 
to all Hopkins affiliates and their 
dependents while fostering a posi- 
tive environment for those trying 
to quit tobacco use. 

To ensure that this tobacco-free 
policy is non-discriminatory, the 
administration should provide ac- 
commodations for staff that may 
be disproportionately affected by 
this. I am concerned about overall 
health at the hospital and in Balti- 
more: particularly for those who 
have no choice but to inhale sec- 
ondhand smoke, like patients with 
asthma who cough uncontrollably 
when walking into these buildings. 
The grounds of a hospital should 
be a healthy environment. No pa- 
tient should have to walk through 
a cloud of smoke to see their doc- 
tor about their asthma. This initia- 
tive is intended to educate smokers 
about the severity of secondhand 
smoke, to provide resources to help 
those who want to quit and to cre- 
ate a safer community. 

All members of the Hopkins 
community should have the right 
to choose whether or not they 
will accept the risks of tobacco 
exposure. The proposal does not 
attempt to impose on an individ- 
ual’s choice or right to smoke but 
rather to control the effects of that 
choice on the larger population of 
students, faculty and employees 
of Hopkins. Why has Hopkins, a 
leader in public health, not created 
tobacco-free policies with their 
hospital? As a pioneer in public 
health and medicine, the Hop- 
kins Hospital should adopt a fully 
tobacco-free policy to protect and 
preserve the health, wellbeing and 
the integrity of its community. 


Rushabh Doshi is a senior Public 


‘Health major from Cerritos, Calif. 


He is the co-president of the anti-to- 
bacco student organization Hopkins 
Kicks Butts. 
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With the exception of editortals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


We need to act on plans for a Student Center 


By AJ TSANG & SAM MOLLIN 


or decades, Hopkins stu- 
dents have yearned for a 
student center: a central 
space for the collective 
pursuit of our social and 
mental wellbeing. Hopkins is an 
outlier. A student center exists at 
nearly every other college and uni- 
versity campus in the United States 
(including the 33 peer institutions 
to which Hopkins compares itself), 
but not here. More schools have a 
student center than an armed pri- 


3 vate police force. 
PUBLIC DOMAIN | 


What are the benefits of a stu- 


| dent center, and how could it rev- 


olutionize the Hopkins culture? 

Most importantly, a student cen- 
ter would allow Hopkins to cen- 
tralize student services. We recog- 
nize that Hopkins provides many 
student services already and there 
are many dedicated staff who ad- 
minister them. However, the core 
issue today is a lack of accessibil- 
ity. Student services are spread so 
widely across campus that walking 
between the two farthest points 
where the University will offer stu- 
dent programming (R House and 
the Recreation Center) can take 25 
minutes. Two of the 


services are often designed to 
support students in times of du- 
ress. The only way to address this 
issue is to build a student center 
containing all student services. 
Students should not have to walk 
more than 10 minutes off campus 
to reach support for their physi- 
cal, mental and social health. 

In addition, constructing a stu- 
dent center could reform campus 
culture. Some remark that Hop- 
kins almost feels like a boarding 
school due to students circulating 
between classes, the library and 
their rooms with no general space 
to socialize in. Brody is too aca- 
demic; Levering is too compact; 
and dining areas, like the FFC, re- 
quire a meal swipe or dining dol- 
lars to enter. As such, none of these 
are valid alternatives to a student 
center in the long term. We believe 
that the construction of a student 
center would be an excellent way 
to address the suffocating stress 
of classes and ultimately promote 
social life at Hopkins, boost school 
spirit and encourage campus ac- 
tivities beyond the classroom. 

All in all, the newfound push 
for a student center looks prom- 
ising. In the last three years, the 

University has con- 


| most frequented stu- 


dent spaces — the 
Counseling Center 
and the Recreation 
Center — are them- 
selves separated by 
almost a mile. With 
class 
most of the day, the 
size of our campus can seem insur- 
mountable. When you add on the 
fact that campus is far from ADA- 
compliant, travelling between ser- 
vices becomes impossible. 

In the long run, the distances 
between places like the Office 
for Multicultural Affairs and the 
Office of Sustainability can effec- 
tively nullify their impact on the 
community. This is an untenable 
status quo, especially when these 


Constructing a 
student center 
could reform 


campus culture. 


ducted the logisti- 
cal, financial and ar- 
chitectural analyses 
required to build a 
student center. In 
addition, the Stu- 
dent Government 
Association (SGA) 
has secured the 
support of several key players, 
including the Student Experience 
Subcommittee of the Second Com- 
mission on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion (CUE2) and several deans 


from Homewood Student Affairs. , 


At its annual working dinner with 
University President Ronald J. 
Daniels, SGA also secured a con- 
firmation that a student center is 
high on Daniels’ priority list when 
talking to potential donors. Dan- 


iels said that if a “naming donor” 
could provide 50 percent of the 
funding required ($60 million), 
then the remainder of costs can 
be covered by University savings, 
small donations, loans and debts. 

All that remains is to kickstart 
a public capital campaign to con- 
struct the student center. By the 
start of the next school year, we 
implore the University to make 
public its efforts to identify a ma- 
jor donor. We also ask the Univer- 
sity to begin conversations with 
students and staff about current 
and future space needs, so we can 
ensure the student center is built 
not just for the needs of Hopkins 
today but for the expanding needs 
of Hopkins tomorrow. We further 
ask that, when construction begins, 
the union is in a central location, is 
ADA-accessible, remains open 24/7 
and includes sufficient amenities to 
promote a healthier academic and 
social culture at Hopkins. 

To our fellow students and 
student groups, faculty and staff: 
Join the effort by signing onto 
our student center proposal. 

To the administrators of Hop- 
kins: Make public your capital 
campaign for the student center. 

To the parents of Hopkins: En- 
courage the University to build 
a student center, and if you can, 
help donate to building one. 

To the donors of Hopkins: 
When you ask, “Where will my 
money be best spent?” — think of 
the students and donate to build- 
ing a student center. 

A student center is on the ho- 
rizon, and begins with all of us. 
Let’s build one now. 


AJ Tsang, SGA Executive Vice 
President, is a Public Health and 
French major from Anchorage, 
Alaska. Sam Mollin is a freshman 
political science major from Mama- 
roneck, N.Y. Both are members of 
the SGA student center initiative 
team, which collaborated to write 
this piece. 


Let's examine the character of writers we study 


By SARAH Y. KIM 


efore #MeToo, I did 

not take a very close 

look at the personal 

lives of artists whose 

work I admired. I was 
naive enough to think that in the 
21st century, I could not possibly 
have been conditioned to respect 
sexual offenders. 

Now, #MeToo is still going 
strong, and living celebrities con- 
tinue to fall swiftly from their 
pedestals. But I’ve begun to won- 
der how many artists who are 
now long dead are guilty of the 
same crimes. 

I wonder how many of them 
are the writers we study in Writ- 
ing Seminars classes. 

We'll never know exactly, and 
how convenient that is for literary 
academia. But there is a lot more 
we can know. 

You may never be able to hear 
the voices of sexual assault survi- 
vors from long ago. But with a cur- 
sory Google search, you'll find that 
many of the writers we are taught 
to look up to were misogynists, 
racists, anti-Semitic, homophobic, 
cultural appropriators and more. 

Sometimes you don’t even 
need Google to tell you that. Their 
writing speaks for itself. 

Where do we draw the line 
between the artist and their art? 
It’s a hackneyed question, but it’s 
worth exploring. I don’t think aca- 
demia — let alone Hopkins — has 
done nearly enough to explore it. 

#MeToo has forced me to con- 
tinually examine that question. 
And I do not think it stops with 
sexual assault allegations. 

Sure, you may argue that these 


racist, sexist writers in the liter- 
ary canon were a product of their 
times, that I shouldn’t compare 
them to Weinstein. But the indif- 
ference so many had (and still 
have) toward sexual assault, men 
getting away with doing what- 
ever they wanted — that is also 
a product of the times. And the 
times are changing. 

We're doing a better job of re- 
jecting sexual offenders. What, 
then, stops us from rejecting the 
misogynists, the racists, the anti- 
Semites, the homophobes, the cul- 
tural appropriators, the (maybe) 
sexual offenders on our syllabi? 

I already know the answer 
to that. University curricula are 
steeped in tradition, which in the 
U.S. means it has been shaped al- 
most entirely by dead white men 
(and — woohoo! — some white 
women). These writers may leave 
a bad taste in our mouths, but 
they are aesthetically, culturally 
and historically significant. Et ce- 
tera, etcetera. _ 

[hate to admit it, but it’s true. It’s 
impossible to look at writers today 
and not at all acknowledge their 
predecessors. If you're a minority 
and/or woman and a Writing Sem- 
inars major, chances are your writ- 
ing wouldn't be the same without a 
dead white writer who would have 
been all too willing to dehumanize 
you. This doesn’t mean, however, 
that we can’t change the way that 
professors teach these writers. 

Iknow that professors expect us 
to look up to the writers we read, 
to model our work after theirs. But 
it’s discouraging that our syllabi 
are dominated by white writers — 
most of them male. It’s even more 
discouraging to realize that many 


& 


of them would have viewed me as — 
subhuman. 

In English classes, we do a 
better job of scrutinizing the au- 
thors we read. They are not pre- 
sented as role models so much 
as historical figures. 

Writing Seminars instructors 
should consider doing the same. 
Before telling us that we should 
be moved by so-and-so, that we 
should emulate so-and-so, our 
instructors need to do a better 
job of acknowledging the sins of 
these writers. 

Moreover, they can make more 
of an effort to diversify their syl- 
labi. Last semester, The News- 
Letter wrote an editorial and a 
feature on that very subject, and 
little has changed. 

Keep the racists, the sexists, 
the fascists on your syllabi if you 
so choose, for tradition’s sake. But 
at least make an effort to make 
the voice of marginalized people, 
living or dead, heard. . 

For a long time, I did not even 
think of writing characters who 
looked like me. If white writers 
are all we're taught to imitate, 
then the stories we feel free to tell 
are limited. 

The stories you tell us to read 
do matter. The people who wrote 
them do matter. 

Ask us then how we, as writers, 
can feel more represented and em- 
powered. Tradition may matter, 
but the times are changing. We 
want to know that we matter, too. 


Sarah Y. Kim is a sophomore 
Writing Seminars and International 
Studies major from Walnut Creek, 
Calif. She is a News & Features Edi- 
tor of The News-Letter. 
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this weekend 


Thursday 


Carving Out the Commons 
Red Emma’s 
7:30 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. 

Author Amanda Huron speaks about mass evictions 
and gentrification in Washington, D.C. during the 
“70s and about how residents responded by creating 
collectively owned and governed urban commons. 


Friday 


Neighborhood Lights 
Conkling Street Garden 
6 p.m. — 9 p.m. 
Come and enjoy one of the first installations of 
Baltimore’s Light City in Highlandtown. This event 
features live music and catered Mexican food. 


Othello 
The Baltimore Shakespeare Factory 
8 p.m. — 10:30 p.m. 

Head to Hampden to check out the opening night 
of this classic play with the original pronunciation 
performed as Shakespeare would have heard it. Don’t 
worry — the bard’s clever writing makes the show | 
easier to understand than you'd think. Tickets are 
pay-what-you-want. 


Saturday 


Project Clean Stream 
Lake Roland 
10 a.m. — 12 p.m. 
Bring along a life jacket to help fight pollution in 
our waters. Free. But you must provide your own 
kayak or canoe. 


Totashisho 
The Mercury Theater 
8 p.m. — 1] p.m. 
Catch episode three of this live game show: Word 
Wars. A six person panel dukes it out to show who 
can most cleverly arrange morphemes. No cover. 


Sunday 


Anything But Brushes 
Holt Park 
] p.m. —2 p.m. 
The Holt Center for the Arts brings this fun painting 
experience, where you can use anything to make 
your work of art — except a brush. $2 per project. 
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By LILY KAIRIS 
Stall Writer 


I have always had terrible 
self-control with shopping. 

This at first seems out 
of character, 
am also incredibly stingy 
(prone to taking home the 
mini shampoos at hotels, 
attending any event that 
offers free food — even if 
I am allergic — and beg- 
ging my underclassmen 
friends for their extra din- 
ing dollars). 

However, when I see a 
bargain item, 
one of the boutique va- 
riety, I cannot resist. All 
money-consciousness 


because | 


especially 


goes out the window. 

Strangely enough, 
though, I gain little satis- 
faction from buying things 
for myself. Perhaps it is the 
guilt of overindulging, or 
perhaps it is genuine self- 
lessness. In the past few 
years I’ve come to realize: 
I much prefer buying and 
giving gifts. 

It feels like a rush of 
pure dopamine. I will be 
meandering through a 
Baltimore neighborhood, 
after a brunch or coffee 


_ catch-up, when suddenly I 


spot a tchotchke in a store 


| window: a cat-patterned 


coffee mug that reminds 
me of my best friend from 
home; a spice organizer 
that reminds me of my 
dad; or a new record that 
I’m sure my roommate 
will love. 


I hurry inside irratiow 


nally worried that some- 
one else will snatch up 
the item before me, and 
I buy it without a second 
thought. 


“Wow. Congratulations, 


| Lily,” some voice inside my 


head murmurs. “You've 
done it again! You’ve found 
the perfect gift! What a 


| feat. What a talent.” 


This scenario happened 


most recently on Satur- 
day at the Waverly Farm- 
er’s Market (a consistent 
source of locally-produced 
joy in my life). I was go- 
ing home that Sunday 
to spend Easter with my 
family, and thus the gift- 
giving impulse was strong 
in my subconscious. 

At the stand for Zeke’s 
Coffee, I bought chocolate- 
beans 
for my father, who runs on 


covered espresso 
four or more caffeinated 
beverages per day. 

Then, later, I stumbled 
upon the stand for Cuples 
Tea House, which was 
adorned with over 30 va- 
rieties of tea, plus — my 
kryptonite free sam- 
ples. I sipped a sample of 
coconut chai, telling my- 
self that I could simply 
“grab it and go.” 

This is a ridiculous no- 
tion, not only because I 
have terrible self-control, 
but also because I’m so 
easily influenced by shop- 
keepers. 

If any small business 
owner is reading this, 
please take note: As soon 
as you strike up a conver- 
sation, you have probably 
earned yourself a new 
customer, plus a generous 
tip. I am a sucker for the 
sap story of a struggling 
entrepreneur. 

Lo and behold. Within 
30 seconds of my first sip 
of the chai, the couple who 
co-founded Cuples Tea 
was casually telling me 


freshly graduated from 
college,” was moving “to 
Baltimore that afternoon. I 
could feel the holes burn- 
ing in my wallet. 
Endeared by their open- 
ness and their overwhelm- 
ingly large selection of tea, 
I asked for three more 
samples (I already knew I 
was buying — so I might 
as well get a nice morn- 
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ing pick-me-up out of it, 
right?) Blueberry hibiscus, 
almond oolong and laven- 
der peach rose. 

Honestly, they were 
delectable. I am not picky 
with my tea, but I have a 
particular fondness for 
homemade varieties like 
these — the fruity, loose- 
leaf blends where you can 
literally see dried raspber- 
ries and rose petals float- 
ing in your glass. I feel like 
a classy, literary woman 
hosting a luncheon at my 
Welsh estate. 

After a few more min- 
utes of friendly conversa- 
tion, I settled on the lav- 
ender peach rose as a gift 
for my mother. My heart 


ipate ; 
mom’s reaction was well 
worth it. 

Ever since I started col- 
lege, my mom has become 
increasingly attuned to 
gift exchanges. Her pre- 
ferred love language has 
always been words of af- 
firmation. She writes long 
birthday cards; she ex- 
changes emails to keep 
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Prints of Michael Owen's Baltimore Love Project murals make great gifts. 


up-to-date with my life; 
and she appreciates heart- 
felt compliments far more 
than sarcasm. 

I always thought the 
way to my mom’s heart 
was through love letters. 
To her, gifts were super- 
ficial. But, when I left the 
proverbial nest, my mom’s 
opinion changed. 

In freshman year, I 
bought her a print by Mi- 
chael Owen, creator of the 
Baltimore Love Project, 
who was selling his pieces 
at Artscape. I gave her the 
picture and explained the 
story behind it. (In 2014, 
Michael Owen designed an 
image of four hands spell- 
ing out the word “Love,” 
which was then painted as 


evenly across the commu- 
nities of Baltimore.) >She 
nearly cried. 

“I thought you didn’t 
care about gifts?” I asked. 

“It’s different when 
you're far away,” she said. 
“It’s like — through giv- 
ing me a piece of your 
experience, I feel a little 
more connected to your 
life. And I love that.” 


Parts & Labor butchery passes the vegetarian test 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


In my tenure as a writer 
for Your Weekend, I have 
often sought out places 
that most Hopkins stu- 
dents probably _haven’t 
heard of. To me, the point 
of this section is to get 
folks acquainted with this 
wild and wonderful City 
and to (hopefully) gener- 
ate some hype about local 
businesses and events. 

This week, however, I 
would instead like to use 
my corner of The News- 
Letter to issue a public 
apology: 

Parts & Labor, I'm sorry. 
I was wrong. 

Parts & Labor is a res- 
taurant at the edge of the 
gentrified part of Reming- 
ton that you’ve probably 
already heard of. It her- 
alds itself as a responsibly 
sourced, whole animal 
butchery that also serves 
food and beer. It’s appar- 
ently a less weird combina- 
tion than I thought. 

Being in Remington 
means it’s within walk- 
ing distance. From the 
south corner of campus, 
head down N. Howard 
Street; it’s right before 
26th Street, and it shares 
a parking lot with Single 
Carrot Theatre. 


I'll admit, I’ve spent the 
last couple years highly 
skeptical of Parts & Labor. 
I knew it as the cousin of 
Woodberry Kitchen, a.k.a. 
the home of the $29 chick- 
en and biscuits. 

(OK, I’m sure that the 
chicken had a very hap- 


py life before it became a 


dinner. It’s still bougie as 
heck.) 

So, by virtue of my two 
sweetest traits (stinginess 
and stubborness), I had 
managed to avoid P&L for 
my entire Hopkins career. 

All this changed, how- 
ever, when they offered 
$0.25 beers on St. Patrick’s 
Day. This was a phenom- 
enal marketing tactic on 
their part, as I’m sure it 
attracted others like me. 
The entire front yard was 
packed. 

Even when you're not 
about to consume a case 
of beer for $6, the out- 
door area of Parts & La- 
bor is pretty nice. There 
are weird ring toss games 
and lots of wooden seat- 
ing, as well as those giant 
heating lamps. I would 
definitely sit outside if 
there were no other avail- 
able spaces. 

And on St. Patrick’s 
Day there pretty much 
weren't any. Before I had 


knew that the waitstaff 
were either total profes- 
sionals, absolute angels or 
both. Having to navigate 
a sea of drunk adults with 
multiple plates of hot food 
is a true test of one’s char- 
acter, and everyone I saw 
working passed with fly- 
ing colors. 

However, due to the 
aforementioned lack of 
seating room, I cannot 
fully rank the ambience 
of the restaurant. 

Instead, I stood by the 
deli counter and looked 
at the vast array of things 
for sale by the more shop- 
y part of the place. 

This was the section 
of Parts & Labor that 
fell most in line with my 
previous —_ expectations. 
Maybe my palette is un- 
refined, but Id rather pull 
my nails out than pur- 
chase artisanal cookies 
for about half as much as 
my tuition. 

All that being said, the 
food itself is good, and 
it’s actually reasonably 
priced. Its vegetarian op- 
tions were also definitely 
better than I expected 
for a place with so many 


animal carcasses hanging 


around. I learned that I 


actually like turnips (and 


also what a turnip is) via a 


even tasted the food, I special holiday dish. 


i) 


On their regular menu, 
I can vouch for their 
smoked trout dip, which 
is a justifiable $9, and 
their carrots with honey. 

My chief complaint 
about the veggie op- 
tions on this menu is that 
they’re very beet-heavy. 
I know approximately 
three people in this world 
who like beets, and one 
of them is my mother. I 
am unsure who this beet- 
loving population is. But, 
Parts & Labor is catering 
to them, so I guess I am 
happy for them. 

I recognize, despite 
my own personal prefer- 
ences, it would be fool- 
ish to review a butchery 
without some statement 
about the available meat 
dishes. I asked three sep- 
arate friends about their 
experiences, and all of 
them almost immediately 
hailed the “Dad Bod,” a 
sandwich that features 
smoked ham, beef and 
Polish sausage. It’s a lit- 
tle pricey for a sandwich 
($16) but apparently to- 
tally worth it. - 

Overall, Parts & Labor 
was a lot more affordable 
than I thought, and it had 
a much more pleasant at- 
mosphere. This vegetar- 
ian is glad she gave this 
butchery a shot. — Ae, 
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New exhibit showcases NBC’s Jesus Christ Superstar feels contemporary 
lalented student artists 
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By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


On Friday, March 30, 
Hopkins junior Julia Zim- 
merman debuted a new con- 
temporary art exhibit titled 
Present at Peabody. Zimmer- 
man curated the site-specific 
exhibit with funding from 
an Andrew W. Mellon Arts 
Innovation Grant. 

The exhibit, which will 
be on display at the George 
Peabody Library until 
Sept. 9, features the work 
of student-artists Yoonjung 
Cho, Margaret Curnow, 
Gillian Waldo, Courtney 
Cooper, Mazzy Bell and 
Camille Cropley. 

The opening  recep- 
tion for the exhibit drew 
a crowd of students from 
Hopkins and Peabody, as 
well as artists, adult com- 


munity members and 
young children. 
As attendees passed 


through the grand historic 
space, they had the oppor- 
tunity to view a range of 
pieces: from oil paintings to 
a large freestanding sculp- 
ture to a hanging basket 
made from images of text 
found at the library. 

Before creating this ex- 
hibit at Peabody, Zimmer- 
man had previous experi- 
ence in curation. In high 
school she worked as an 
intern for a company that 
specialized in site-specific 
exhibitions at historic sites. 

After her freshman year 
at Hopkins, she contributed 
to a similar show at the Ka- 
tonah Museum of Art in 
New York. She had been 
formulating plans for Pres- 
ent at Peabody before she ap- 
plied for the Mellon Grant 
over a year ago. 

“Tl had been thinking 
about doing a site-specific 
exhibition in a historic Balti- 
more building for a while,” 
she wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “My appli- 
cation for the Arts Innova- 
tion Grant was really simi- 
lar to how the show ended 
up turning out. I had been 
thinking about the logistics 
of an exhibition of that scale 
for a while before I even 
started writing the applica- 
tion so I was pretty thor- 
ough with every detail that 
went into it.” 

Zimmerman also ex- 
plained that her proposal 
for the exhibit reflected her 
interest in-the importance 
of historical sites. 

“The first line of the 
grant proposal was, ‘By re- 
minding us of our past, his- 
torical sites help us under- 
stand the present and when 
engaged through artistic 
and personal interpretation 
can provide insights about 
the continued relevance of 
an institution, and I stand 
by that as the end goal of 
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By CLAIRE BEAVER 
Stall Writer 

I’m a sucker for mu- 
sicals and anything in- 
volving Sara Bareilles, 
so naturally I tuned in to 
Jesus Christ Superstar Live 
in Concert on NBC, which 
aired on Easter Sunday at 
8 p.m. 

Jesus Christ Superstar was 
next in a long line of live, 
televised musicals put on 
by NBC, the first being The 
Sound of Music Live starring 


| Carrie Underwood as Ma- 


| COURTESY OF HOLLY TICE | 
Julia Zimmerman debuted Present at Peabody at the Peabody Library. 


the exhibition,” she wrote. 
After receiving the grant 
in the spring of 2017, Zim- 
merman spent the summer 
in Baltimore researching 
the history of the George 
Peabody Library and famil- 
iarizing herself with its col- 
lections. Armed with this 
background 
she released an open call 
to potential artists, looking 
specifically for student-art- 
ists in the Baltimore area. 
Her call received submis- 
sions from a range of artists, 


information, | 


from first-years to graduate | 


students. She then collabo- 
rated with the curator of 
the Peabody Library, Paul 
Espinosa, to select the art- 
ists whose work would best 
fit into the larger themes of 


the show as well as the his- | 
tory and architecture of the | 


library. Zimmerman over- 
saw the work of the artists 
throughout their months 
long creative processes. 

After installing the 
works of art and presenting 
them to the public, Zim- 
merman elaborated on the 
way in which the pieces 
relate to the specific space 
and atmosphere of the site. 

“T really want people to 
leave with a different view 
of the library space after 
seeing the new ways the 
works interact,” she wrote. 
“We have pieces reflecting 
the skylight, a detail people 
tend to miss, floating be- 
tween floors, and highlight- 
ing areas generally over- 
looked in the traditional 
decoration of the space.” 

She also emphasized the 
significance of the library 
as a site of historical space 
in addition to one of beauty. 

“The works in the show 
really focus on the Pea- 
body Library as an active 
historical space and I hope 
that people leave the show 
internalizing that idea. It is 
one of the most gorgeous 
buildings in Baltimore and 
frequently listed as one of 
the most beautiful libraries 
in the country, but there 
is so much more to it than 
just its architectural maj- 
esty,” she wrote. 

Zimmerman also 
stressed the important 
contrast between historical 
and contemporary beauty. 

“I think this juxtaposi- 
tion of past and present in 
this exhibition will really 
encourage people to recon- 
sider the space when they 
encounter it and help fos- 
ter discussion around the 
functioning of the library 
space and its larger his- 
tory,” she wrote. 

In addition to the current 
visual art exhibit, Zimmer- 
man expressed interest in 
hosting artist talks and spe- 
cial tours in coming weeks 
to continue a discussion of 
these central themes. 


ria. 
Yet this time around 
something was different, 
and it was not just because 
they chose to show a reli- 
gious musical on a religious 
holiday, knowing it was in- 
herently bound to succeed 
with regards to ratings. 
The 1970 rock musical 
certainly caused a stir in its 
time, taking the story of the 
last days of Jesus Christ and 
adding electric guitars and 
a soulful score by none oth- 
er than the musical theater 
legend Andrew Lloyd Web- 


| ber and lyricist Tim Rice. 


It is told mostly from the 
point of view of Judas, the 
apostle of Christ who even- 
tually betrays him. The sto- 
ry, originally protested by 
audiences, translated well to 
live television with Webber 
and Rice on as producers. 

NBC stuck pretty well 
to the original staging, of 
course adding some mod- 
ern updates. 

The costumes were a 
marvel all their own. They 
somehow managed to 
combine the old with the 
new, aesthetics that felt 
ultra-modern yet also fit 
with the setting of ancient 
Jerusalem. 

Jesus, played by R&B/ 


pop singer John Legend, 
dressed in white, 
with a low hanging T- 
shirt, skinny jeans and a 
fashionable scarf. Judas 
was dressed in nearly the 
same outfit but in black 
and red. Classic foil. 

One of the final songs of 
the musical, “Superstar,” 
performed by Judas (played 
perfectly by Brandon Victor 
Dixon) sees the cast dressed 
in metallic garb, sparkling as 
they watch Jesus ascend into 
the sky on the cross. 

Having a live audience 
helped add to the sense 
of contained chaos of this 
fast-paced musical. It was 
filmed in Brooklyn at the 
Marcy Armory, appearing 
more like a concert than a 
staged musical, which car- 
ried the story and added 
to the sense of Jesus being 
put on a pedestal by his 
followers. 

John Legend was ethe- 
real as the titular character, 
his crooning, old-soul voice 
working perfectly with the 
score. I was very pleasantly 
surprised by him. 

He showed off his vo- 
cal range and talent while 
simultaneously shocking 
us with the fact that he can 
actually act, even if playing 
Jesus really only required 
him to look worried for 
most of the show. 

Dixon was a perfect foil 
to Jesus as Judas, his voice 
proving to be just as if not 
more soulful than Leg- 
end’s. His falsetto certainly 
surpassed Legend’s, but 
John Legend is, well, John 
Legend; so the audience 
could let that slide. 

Of course, Dixon’s time 
on Broadway in the smash 
hit Hamilton as Aaron Burr 
certainly helped. It was 
clear that he had more ex- 


was 
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John Legend starred as Jesus in NBC’s Jesus Christ Superstar Live. 


perience performing live. 

He is the true main char- 
acter, as we see the story 
unfold from his perspec- 
tive rather than Jesus’s. 
Dixon easily propelled the 
show forward with his 
heart-wrenching and soul- 
ful performance. 

Sara Bareilles was the 
perfect mix of the two per- 
formers previously men- 
tioned. She is both a celeb- 
rity pop star and seasoned 
Broadway actress, having 
performed as the lead char- 
acter Jenna in Waitress (a 
musical that she wrote the 
score for) for two runs. 

Bareilles played Mary 
Magdalene with a palpa- 
ble sense of love for Jesus, 
emphasizing her charac- 
ter’s humanity. “Every- 
thing’s Alright” is one of 
the catchiest songs’ in’ the 
score, and I could listen to 
her sing it for hours. 

Alice Cooper played 
King Herod with a fantas- 
tic jazzy number, “King 
Herod’s Song.” Surrounded 


by women and command- 
ing the audience, Cooper 
seemed right at home. 

That being said, it was 
Cooper’s second time play- 
ing Herod, as he recorded 
the character in 1996 for 
the London cast recording. 
He gave one of the most 
fun performances of the 
show, and the crowd abso- 
lutely. loved him. 

The story of Jesus is one 
that is almost mytholo- 
gized. We hear it so often, 
whether within a religious 
context or not, that it can 
lose some of its meaning. 
The humanizing nature of 
these performances, espe- 
cially those given by Ba- 

reilles and Dixon, ground- 
ed the narrative and made 
it more, well, relatable. 
You can watch __ Jesus 


“Christ Superstar Live ‘again, 


or for the first time, on Hulu 
or NBC.com. Religious or 
not, the show is packed 
with talent and moving 
performances, and it is cer- 
tainly worth the watch. 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
Staff Writer 


On Tuesday, March 27, J 
Street U invited actor and 
photographer Gili Getz to 
perform his autobiographi- 
cal one-man performance, 
The Forbidden Conversation. 
The “forbidden conversa- 
tion,” as Getz refers to it, is 
one that is not only forbid- 
den from happening, but 
is also one that has been 
banned from even being 
talked about. 

It is a conversation that 
seems to linger in the minds 
of almost everyone that iden- 
tifies as Jewish, yet it is one 
that, by its very definition, 
cannot be discussed. 

Getz’s performance ex- 
plores just that: the con- 
versation about the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict in the 
Jewish-American commu- 
nity, and the difficulty of 
having it. 

While visiting Israel dur- 
ing the last Gaza war in 
2014, Getz experienced diffi- 
culty talking about the path 
Israel was on with his father 
for the first time in his life. 

He joked in his perfor- 
mance that, while many 
people hate talking about Is- 
rael, he is actually a “political 
junkie” and lives for discus- 
sions about it. Such conver- 
sations are actually what he 
finds fun. 

Getz explained what it 
was like growing up in a 
household where he was 

+ 


encouraged to engage in 
passionate political de- 
bates. 

“We share our disagree- 
ments and argue our posi- 
tions when we meet. And 
then, we eat,” he said. 

This was naturally met 
with a great deal of laughter 
from the audience, laughs 
containing notes of under- 
standing and agreement. 

Finding himself in a for- 
bidden conversation with 
his dad, and worried that it 
might put a strain their re- 
lationship, Getz embarked 
on a journey to understand 
the most complicated, sen- 
sitive and contentious top- 
icin the Jewish community 
— Israel. 

By acting out the parts 
of both himself and his 
father, moving ever so 
slightly around the stage 
when switching between 
roles, Getz’s voice built 
and built before eventually 
reaching a point of erup- 
tion and, consequently, 
returned to the calm and 
controlled tone he had pre- 
viously possessed. 

He then explained that it 
was at this point in the con- 
versation with his father, 
specifically him discuss- 
ing the death of the Prime 
Minister and the kidnap- 
ping and deaths of three 
boys in Gaza in 2014, that 
he entered the “forbidden 
conversation.” 

Three years and nine 
months ago he declared 


again, returning to the 
words with which he 
started the performance, 
that he had entered the 
conversation, crossing the 
line that he previously 
hadn’t even known exist- 
ed. He entered “without 
the ability to understand 
how he got there.” 

As Getz described near 
the beginning of his perfor- 
mance, talking about Israel 
can be, or usually is “toxic, 
uncivil, divisive, destruc- 
tive, violent, aggressive, 
rude, insulting, full of an- 
gry diatribes or, as some 
students eloquently de- 
scribe it: a bummer issue.” 
The last words were said 
in a comically exaggerated 
voice which should defi- 


ynitely have been followed 
_ by the word “dude.” 


Having started his ca- 
reer in photography as 
a military photographer 
during the turbulent Oslo 


A v 


Gili Getz delves into the “forbidden conversation” 


accords and the assassi- 
nation of Yitzhak Rabin, 
Getz documented the car- 
nage that was occurring 
in Israel, “protected by 
the glass of the lens” as he 
beautifully put it. 

Standing behind the 
shield of the camera, 
which he acted out by 
raising his hands and 
miming (and verbalizing) 
the clicks of the shutter, 
injecting the click, click, 
click of the camera, he 
captured vivid depictions 
of what he saw. 

This barrier meant, he 
explained, that he only had 
to give meaning to what he 
really saw later that night 
in the lab while develop- 
ing the photos, creating a 
disconnect between the 
concrete evidence that 
he was immediately wit- 
nessing before him and 
what he was capable of 

See FORBIDDEN, pace B4 
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Gili Getz 


FORBIDDEN, From B3 
actually processing at the 
time of the events. 

Getz turned to photog- 
raphy in the hopes that it 
would help him once again 
make sense of a painful po- 
litical argument. The second 
half of the performance was 
accompanied by pictures he 
took during the conflict. 

After a highly personal 
and emotionally charged 
performance, Getz opened 
up the room to further 
conversation. A _ discus- 
sion was held with a pan- 
el consisting of himself, 
Rabbi Elissa Sachs-Kohen, 
sophomore co-chair of J 
Street U at JHU Hannah 
Fajer and the audience. 

While moments of the 
discussion did prove to be 
contentious, I think that it 
proved just how thought- 
provoking and _ interesting 
this performance, by just one 
man on stage alone, was. 

Junior Lexie Botzum 
described her thoughts on 
the performance. 

“{It] was unique and valu- 
able in that, rather than talk- 
ing about Israel, it was a re- 
ally personal and poignant 
discussion of how difficult 
it is to talk about Israel and 
how painfully the topic can 
divide families and commu- 
nities,” she said. 

When it comes to a topic 


which is clearly, and under- | 


standably, very difficult for 
people to talk about, I can see 
how hosting a performance 
like Getz’s can be extremely 
helpful in promoting discus- 
sion and illustrating how to 
engage with this issue in a 
nuanced way. 

Instead of expressing his 


personal stance clearly one | 


way or another (although it 
is worth noting that, since 


he was invited by J Street U, | 


his views most likely align 
with theirs) Getz discussed 
his own personal experi- 
ences struggling with such 
conversations. 

Sophomore Evan Druk- 
ker-Schardl, co-chair of 
J Street U at JHU and re- 
gional co-chair of J Street’s 
Southeast’ region related 
the performance back to 
his own experiences. 

“There were stories that 
he told about having con- 
versations with his par- 
ents about the Gaza War 
and arguing about that, 
and that definitely reso- 
nated with me,” he said. 

Botzum also comment- 
ed on the community as- 
pect of this performance. 

“Seeing a room full of 
Jewish adults ready and 
willing to discuss the is- 
sue this poses in our com- 
munities was really in- 
spiring,” she said. 

Drukker-Schardl __ ex- 
plained that personal per- 
formances such as Getz’s 
have the potential to en- 
gage with audiences and 
help open up tough con- 
versations like this. 

“Performances like [his] 
start to break the ice and 
demonstrate that actually 
it’s ok to be vulnerable 
with each other about why 
this is so painful, for one 
reason or another, and I 
think that that’s the only 
way that, as a community, 
we can start to change the 
status quo,” he said. 
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Comedian Rhea Butcher performed as part of the Freeze Peach Series. 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


Magazine Editor 


The Creative Alliance 
hosted stand-up comic 
Rhea Butcher as part of 
their Freeze Peach Series 
on Friday, March 30. The 
Freeze Peach Series is de- 
signed to feature comics 
whose content helps fight 
silence and censorship of 
underrepresented voices, 
both on- and off-stage. 
Butcher’s comedy centers 
around their experience as 


| a queer non-binary person 


growing up in the Mid- 


| west, so they were an ob- 
_ vious choice to headline an 
LGBTQ-focused show. 


I started following Rhea 
Butcher and their wife, 
Cameron Esposito, after 
they were featured in a 
Buzzfeed video entitled 
“Questions You Want To 
Ask A Lesbian About Her 
Girlfriend” in 2014. As a 
questioning freshman, I 
was starving for resources 
to help me figure out my 
identity. 

I didn’t have any queer 
lady role models in the 
mainstream media, so find- 
ing a queer couple that was 


comfortable in their identi- 
ties and willing to answer 
questions about it was so, 
so valuable to me. 

Then I went through a 
stand-up comedy phase, 
and | increasingly 
frustrated by how straight, 
cisgender comedians often 
made LGBTQ people the 
butt of their jokes. It was 
and remains hard to get 
through a Netflix special 
without finding something 
cringe-worthy. Is there re- 
ally no way to be funny 
without marginalizing an 
entire community? 

As it turns out, there is, 
in fact, a way to be funny 
and LGBTQ-friendly. To- 
gether, Butcher and Es- 
posito wrote, produced 
and starred in a comedy 
series entitled Take My 
Wife, which ran for two 
seasons. 

They have a_ podcast 
called Put Your Hands To- 
gether where they share 
the stage with other com- 
ics. And Butcher’s~ debut 
comic album, Butcher, ‘de- 
buted at number one on 
iTunes. 

So as you can imagine, 
I was ecstatic when the 


was 


Arts editors asked me to 
cover Butcher’s show. I 
headed the Creative 
Alliance, an arts space in 
Highlandtown that hosts 
a variety of performances, 


to 


art shows and educational 
workshops. 

Their performance space 
is a small black box theater 
with a bar tucked into the 
corner. String lights hung 
from the ceiling, and the 
stage was bare save for a 
single microphone and a 
wooden stool. 

The crowd was unique, 
the type of group I’ve only 
ever seen at one other 
place before: the Broad- 
way show Fun Home. I 
knew that Butcher’s main 
audience Was queer wom- 
en and non-binary folk, 
but I was still surprised by 
how few cis men were in 
the room and how many 
women were _ holding 
hands with other women. 
A Rhea Butcher show de- 
mands we throw hetero- 
normativity out the win- 
dow, and this audience 
did just that. 

Several Baltimore- 
based comics opened for 
Butcher, and each of them 
found humor in their iden- 
tities. Raine Alexander, a 
trans woman, discussed 
how her sex-affirming op- 
eration last year cured her 
gender dysphoria, saying 
she got her “foyer remod- 
eled.” 

Jessica Murphy Garrett 
discussed her experiences 
as a black woman in her 30s 
and commented on how 
tampon commercials pro- 
mote unrealistic expecta- 
tions of periods. 

“{ thought I’d be play- 
ing a lot more tennis,” she 
said. “Commercials make 
you think I’m supposed to 
be having an adorable pe- 
riod.” 


When Butcher finally 
took to the stage, we in 
the audience were all 
ready. We'd found Butcher 
through their wife, or we 
found Butcher through 
their podcast, or we 
found Butcher through 
their comedy album, or 
we found Butcher any 
number of other ways. 
The important thing is 
that we found them, and 
we connected with them, 
through shared  experi- 
ences and comedy. 

In person, Butcher was 
the same awkward and en- 
dearing presence we fell in 
love with on the internet. It 
was the first night of their 
tour, and Butcher noted 
how exciting it is that each 
stand up show has an ele- 
ment of improvisation im- 
bued in it. 

Butcher's comedy 
comes from a variety of 
sources, including base- 
ball, Diva cups and the 
way cisgendered, hetero- 
sexual men talk-yell at one 
another in airports. 

At one point, Butcher 
broke from their purely 
humorous tone to talk 
about the Black Lives Mat- 
ter movement. They ac- 
knowledged that most of 
their audience is white and 
that it is the responsibility 
of white people to educate 
one another. The way they 
managed to discuss issues 
of racial inequality within 
a comedic context without 
being offensive was im- 
pressive. 

“Full equality — will 
come when nude at Victo- 
ria’s Secret means a thou- 
sand\ different. colors 
they said. ” : 


ude is a 
cept. That’s why I wentrto 
art school, so I could tell 
a room full of people that 
nude is a concept.” 

None of Butcher’s com- 
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J Street U Rhea Butcher delivers a great set al the Creative Alliance 


edy relied on their be- 
ing queer or non-binary. 
Butcher uses they/them 
pronouns, and they talk- 
ed about the experience 
of shopping for clothes in 
the men’s section, but their 
show focused more on the 
comedy than on any facet 
of having an underrepre- 
sented identity. 

Butcher had never put 
out any sort of press re- 
lease in regards to their 
gender until Friday. They 
used Twitter as a platform 
to share their pronouns 
and to explain why they 
had held off on making 
such an announcement 
before. 

“IT didn’t want to [have 
a press release] because | 
want the attention to be on 
comedy, my work, etc.,” the 
tweet read. 

In a later tweet, Butcher 
expressed how important it 
is to allow yourself to grow 
and change. 

“Nothing is written in 
stone. That is the beauty of 
life. You can discover and 
rediscover and create your- 
self as much as you like,” 
the tweet read. 

As a cisgender woman, 
I can never understand 
what it’s like to fit some- 
where outside of the bi- 
nary, but I understand 
what it’s like to struggle 
with certain facets of my 
identity. Butcher helped 
me grow more comfortable 
with myself simply by be- 
ing open about their rela- 
tionship. And maybe their 
comedy will help people 
struggling with their gen- 


con- 


Ora 


stand-up comedy 
show, sitting in a majority- 
queer audience is always a 
validating experience. 


Waverly’s 32nd Street Market offers local, flavorful options 


By JESSE WU 
Staff Writer 


With spring just around 
the corner and the good 
weather flowing in, I’ve 
been itching for a chance 
to get out of the library 


drink. For local business- 
es, it’s a way to showcase 
a new kind of product or 
just a fantastically-made 
classic. 

We started on the end 
closest to the corner of Bar- 
clay and University and 


and off cam- looped our 
pus to do way through 
somethin the entire 
exciting. ‘ Markets are market. One 
heard a lo- g symbol of quick tip: 
cal farmers’ Come with 
market was togetherness, an empty 
going to reminding us of stomach! It’ll 
host a Food, ; make every- 
Art & Com- family and fresh thing better, 
munity Fest I promise. 

on nih food. I stopped 
31, so there by Well 


I was, on a 

beautiful sunny Saturday, 
exploring the only way I 
know how: eating. 

Waverly’s 32nd Street 
Farmers Market is the 
place to be on Saturday 
mornings, especially for 
Hopkins students. Okay, 
I acknowledge that you 
may not want to pay that 
premium price and will 
instead pick up some old- 
ass factory eggs from Gi- 
ant to put on top of your 
instant ramen noodles, 
but we'll talk about that 
later. 

The Market is an awe- 
some collection of vari- 
ous products, from farm- 
fresh produce to infused 
spreads to locally-made 
crafts. For visitors like my- 
self, it’s a way to find qual- 
ity groceries and taste dif- 
ferent kinds of food and 


fe ; 
Vee a7 


Crafted Pizza 
to pick up a pie. Let me tell 
you, this pizza kitchen — 
running out of the back of 
a repurposed Dodge Ram 
pickup truck — can make 
you one hell of a pie. 

I tried the Radical Rad- 
ish, which features creme 
fraiche from Blue Ridge 
Dairy (Sterling, Va.), sliced 
radishes from Calvert's 
Gift Farm (Sparks Glen- 
coe, Md.), cheddar cheese 
from Hawks Hill Cream- 
ery (Street, Md.) and mi- 
crogreens from Roberts 
Roost Farm (Monkton, 
Md.). 

This pizza was a slice 
of the surrounding area. 
Every part of it came from 
a local producer, and you 
could really taste the dif- 
ference. Everything on 
there was just so flavorful; 
farm-fresh ingredients 


simply taste better. You 
can’t have good food with- 
out good ingredients, and 
these guys had both. 

Next stop was the B’more 
Bill’s Dills stand. We sam- 
pled some garlic and old 
bay pickle slices, nice and 
mildly acidic; they tasted 
exactly like you'd expect. 

The Cuples Tea House 
booth was phenomenal. 
Founded three years ago 
by Eric and Lynette Dod- 
son as a casual side project, 
Cuples developed into a 
business, serving up amaz- 
ing new tea experiences. 

At the Market, there 
were samples of four. of 
their traditional teas as 
well as three herbal teas. I 
had never tasted anything 
like the well-balanced al- 
mond oolong or the heavily 
aromatic 


ny put a nice touch to the 
end of my morning. 


Farmers markets are 
a symbol of together- 
ness, reminding us _ of 


family and fresh food. 
But they’ve also become 
places where people aren’t 
willing to spend as much 
money because the stuff is 
so expensive. Why go buy 
fresh, local produce when 
the stuff at the supermar- 
ket is 40 percent cheaper, 
right? 

To that point, I would 
argue that food is one of 
the most important as- 
pects of our lives and our 
society and that farming 
is at the very root of food. 
In recent decades, both 
have been turned into a 
large-scale corporate in- 
dustry. This comes with a 


autumn 
leaves 
green tea. 
The lat- 
ter tasted 
like but- 
terscotch 
and créme 
briilée. It 
was such a 
new expe- 
rience, and 
I would 
highly rec- 
ommend it. 

A warm 
cookie- 
butter waf- 
fle from 
the Balti- 
more Waf- 
fle Compa- 


Waverly’s 32nd Street Farmers Market offers a variety of delicious options to explore. 


number of consequences, 
some positive (we are able 
to feed more people than 
ever before) and some neg- 
ative (just watch Food, Inc. 
or read Michael Pollan, for 
example). 

Currently, many chefs 
and restaurateurs are pur- 
suing a return to farm- 
to-table philosophy. By 
spending money at the 
farmers market, you are 
expressing your support 
for an ever-dying essential 
part of our society within 
the local community you 
live in, and you get better 
and more delicious food. 

Anyway, I hope every- 
one reading this can check 
out the 32nd Street Farmers 
Market, open every Satur- 
day morning from 7 a.m. — 
12 p.m., year round. 


COURTESY OF JESSE WU 
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Babylon Berlin and the lannucei’s latest film brings light to a dark time 
Study of an interwar cil 


By ARIELLA SHUA 
Staff Writer 


On Thursday, March 28, 
Samuel Spinner, an assistant 
Professor in the Department 
of German and Romance 
Languages and Literature, 
held a screening and dis- 
cussion centered on the first 
episode of the Netflix series 
Babylon Berlin. Spinner also 
discussed the class he will 
be teaching in the Fall 2018 
semester, Berlin Between 
the Wars: Literature, Art, 
Music, Film. 

Those who came to the 
event got an extra dose of 
German culture as well 
— freshly baked soft pret- 
zels, seltzer, apple juice and 
an assortment of German 
chocolates. 

The atmosphere in the 
room was light and pleasant, 
with several of the professors 
and students conversing ca- 
sually in German, although 
once the episode began, the 
show quickly grabbed ev- 
eryone’s attention. 

Babylon Berlin is aGerman 
television series focused on 
Berlin and larger German 
culture during the interwar 
years, between World Wars 
I and Il. An adaptation of 
Volker Kutscher’s novel se- 
ries, beginning with Der 
nasse Fische (The Wet Fish), the 
show primarily centers on 
Gereon Rath (Volker Bruch), 
a police inspector secretly 
suffering from tremors who 
has been transferred from 
Cologne to Berlin. 

Set in 1929, Berlin is de- 
picted as being in an uneasy 
state of calm, with signs of 
trouble ~“bréwing. Several 
subplots were introduced 
in the first episode, includ- 

-ing those of underground 
Trotsky sympathizers, the 
psychological impact of war 
and a mafia-like criminal. 

I found the show quite 
interesting to watch. Bab- 
ylon Berlin seems to be 
part crime drama, part 
historical fiction. Though 
Vd often learned in his- 
tory classes about German 
culture during the World 
Wars, I’d never focused 
on the country during the 
period between the wars. 
The show makes sure to 
dramatize the situation 
while also being histori- 
cally accurate. 

Spinner noted that the 
episode hinted at events and 
mood shifts that will likely 
appear in future episodes, 
such as Jewish men hang- 
ing around outside a press 
building and young women 
attempting to secure day- 
long jobs with the police 
department. As the show 
advances, more direct focus 
will likely be given to the 
themes and attitudes toward 
Jews and the rise of a gig 
economy for women as their 
relevance in history grew. 

Babylon Berlin, which is 


co-directed by Tom Tyk 
wer, Hendrik Handloegten 
and Achim von Borries, is 


y 


the most expensive non- | 


English television drama 
ever produced. 

Spinner pointed out that 
the show also had an obvi- 
ous American influence. 
In some Ways, it seemed 
like a mafia 
chasing after criminals 
with complicated 
and connections to oth- 
ers. Spinner noted that the 
Dick Tracy-style hats and 
prohibitionist-era themes 
shown in the 
may be more reflective of 


American — rather than 
German — 1920s society. 
After the screening, 


Spinner expanded on the 
subject of his fall class. He 


adventure, | 


pasts | § 


episode | 


will be focusing on Berlin’s | 


culture during the Weimar | 


Republic and how the city 
became a hub for literature 
and the arts. He presented 
images of art pieces and 
movie posters from the era. 

In particular, I was in- 
terested in the promotion- 


al poster of the 1920 film | 


The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 
which Spinner described 
as perhaps the first horror 
movie ever produced. 
Another fascinating 
poster shown was for the 
1919 movie Nerven, which 
had been considered lost 
until the prints were recent- 
ly found. Nerven focuses on 
the psychological impact 
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Steve Buscemi plays Nikita Khruschev in lannucci’s 7he Death of Stalin. 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 


If you're a fan of political 
satire, the era we currently 
find ourselves in is prob- 
ably one that makes you 
laugh — but also worry. 
From the headlines to the 
tweets, you can’t help but 
wonder if the meta-aspect 
of it all is lost amongst the 
very people involved in it. 
After the rise of House Of 


| Cards, the idea that those 


in charge of the govern- 
ment were Machiavellian 
became prevalent, particu- 
larly in the U.S. 

However, across’ the 
pond The Thick of It, a 


| show that followed the 


inner workings of Brit- 
ish politics, showed audi- 
ences the exact opposite. 
The people in charge are 
just as incompetent as you 


| are and sometimes worse 
| than you’d hope. 


of trench warfare and the | 


crushing effects of living 
in big cities such as Berlin. 
I was reminded of Babylon 
Berlin's Gereon, who. at- 
temipts to hide his tremors 
from his co-workers by dis- 
creetly taking medications 
to calm his senses. 

Some of the paintings 
shown had strong _politi- 
cal themes attached, which 
Spinner said was reflective 
of the atmosphere at the 
time. “There were more 
left wing politics — a cri- 
tique of art, a critique of 
society,” he said. 

In his class, Spinner will 
mainly address these left- 
wing aspects, with some fo- 
cus on right-wing and fascist 
works as well. His main pas- 
sion, however, is the power- 
ful impact of Jewish culture 
during the time period. 

“One of the reasons I 
love teaching about inter- 
war Berlin is because some 
of the best Yiddish writers 
were there,” he said. Spin- 
ner described how nearly all 
Yiddish literature from the 
1920s came from Germany. 

Babylon  Berlin’s first 
episode was an intrigu- 
ing look into the Weimar 
Republic’s influence on 
German citizens. For any- 
one at all interested in the 
topic, I highly recommend 
checking it out on Netflix 
— and taking a class with 
Professor Spinner. 


MARTIN KRAFT/CC BY-SA 30 
German director Tom Tykwer is one of the co-creators of Babylon Berlin. 
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The creator of The Thick 


of It, Armando Iannucci, 
is also responsible for an 
American show that. sati- 
rizes the inner workings of 
government: Veep, which 
stars Julia Louis-Dreyfus 
as the Vice President and 
follows her attempts to do 
the best with what she can. 
The show is on HBO and is 
worth the watch; we even 
get a cameo of our very own 
Charles Commons in the 
first episode. The show is a 
nice contrast from the cyni- 
cism of House of Cards, and 
Tannucci’s keen eye for hu- 
mor is always a delight. 
Even so, when it was 
announced that Iannucci 
would be writing and di- 
recting a film called The 
Death of Stalin, which covers 
the aftermath of Joseph Sta- 
lin’s death and the rise of 
Nikita Khrushchev as his 
successor, questions were 
raised about how far the 
satire could go. 
Fortunately, the humor 


is handled well, and Ian- 
nucci blends it with the 
horror of the Soviet re- 
gime in a way that doesn’t 
lessen any of the atrocities 
that occurred under Sta- 
lin’s regime. 

As a matter of fact, the 
biggest laughs come from 
poking fun at the aspects 
of Soviet powermongering 
that parallel the current po- 
litical atmosphere here in 
the United States. It’s a story 
of a bunch of power-hungry 
fools manipulating infor- 
mation, trying to one up 
each other while not giving 
a shit about what is best for 
their constituency. 

The Death of Stalin fea- 
tures a cast full of acting 
veterans: Steve Buscemi 
as Khrushchev and _ Si- 
mon Russell Beale playing 
Lavrenti Beria, but none 
of the main characters are 
Russian. They don’t even 
try to speak with a Rus- 
sian accent. 

Buscemi’s all too famil- 
iar voice permeates the 
screen. It’s an intentional 
move that serves as a re- 
minder of the absurdity 
of the situation at hand. 
The dialogue, as with al- 
most all satire, is vulgar 
and brash, but it’s also 
eloquent. It pulls you in 
and the impeccable deliv- 
ery from the cast is sure to 
make you laugh. 

However, not every 
bit has the desired effect. 
There are certain moments 
in which the expected re- 
sponse is supposed to be 
disgust, but they don’t 


play with the rest of the 
film. The historical inac- 
curacies also play a bit 
into the problems that the 
film has, but this isn’t a 
biopic. It’s a film meant to 
emphasize the horrors of 
the Soviet Union and how 
those in power only cared 
about themselves. 

In addition to the film’s 
occasional misplaced punch 
lines, the presence of Jeffrey 
Tambor is a bit uncomfort- 
able considering the seri- 
ousness of the allegations 
raised against him. Replac- 
ing him wasn't possible con- 
sidering the film was shot in 
2016, but his character (who, 
to put it lightly, is a toned-up 
beta male whose only pur- 
pose is to be manipulated 
by the other members of the 
politburo), is treated with 
enough contempt to partial- 
ly make up for his presence. 
(He has been erased from 
promotional material.) 

The Death of Stalin is a 
fun film that isn’t afraid to 
use absurdity to make it’s 
point. The performances 
allow you to feel engaged, 
while the dialogue helps 
us understand how terrible 
these people were. 

Although the film does 
have its occasional bad 


joke and doesn’t do any- 


thing revolutionary in 
terms of execution, it suc- 
ceeds at what it tries to 
do. Stalin was a dictator, 
and those closest to him, 
as well as Stalin himself, 
deemed their people ex- 
pendable all in an effort to 
rise the ranks. 


By TANYA 
WONGVIBULSIN 
Staff Writer 


Last week, Louis Vuitton 
announced Virgil Abloh, 
the founder of Off-White 
and creative partner of 
Kanye West, as the new ar- 
tistic director of menswear 
following the departure of 
Kim Jones earlier this year. 
Although Abloh is best 
known for his work in the 
luxury streetwear scene, 
the French fashion house’s 
decision is not surprising. 

Given Louis Vuitton’s 
collaboration with Supreme 
last year and the blurring of 
streetwear and luxury fash- 
ion by brands like Balen- 
ciaga, Gucci and Givenchy, 
it seems natural for Louis 
Vuitton to join the band- 
wagon in order to stay rel- 
evant in the fashion scene. 

With streetwear brands 
like Supreme, Bathing 
Ape and Palace gaining 
more popularity among 
Millennials and Gen Z’ers, 
luxury brands are adapt- 
ing their designs to attract 
more buyers. 

“In order to protect 
their place, luxury brands 
have to identify with the 
customer, and they have 
to hire the right designers 
who can tap into what that 
customer today wants,” 
Yu-ming Wu, founder of 
Sneaker News, said, accord- 
ing to Glossy. 

Wu _ reflected on the 
turns other high-fashion 
brands have made towards 
streetwear. 

“Gucci did it. Yves Saint 
Laurent did it. Givenchy 
did it. These designers — 
Alessandro Michele, Hedi 
Slimane, Riccardo  Tisci, 
Demna, Virgil — they're 
all turning the definition of 
luxury on its head,” Wu said. 
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According to the Busi- 
ness of Fashion, two of the 
hottest luxury brands 
in 2017 were Balenciaga 
and Gucci. Many would 
argue that with runway 
looks that often incorpo- 
rate T-shirts, sneakers and 
hoodies, these two luxury 
brands are popular due to 
the fusion of streetwear in 
their designs. 

Although luxury 
streetwear has hefty price 
points, such as $1040 for 
a Vetements hoodie, they 
are in high demand. Peo- 
ple have to camp outside 
stores and put their names 
down on long waiting lists 
for some pieces. The un- 
lucky sometimes turn to 
the resell market, where 
they have to pay an even 
higher price for the already 
expensive items. 

Itmay seem silly that peo- 
ple are spending astronomi- 
cal amounts of money and 
effort to get hold of cloth- 
ing items that they could 
easily buy for a fraction of 
the price. However, luxury 
streetwear customers aren't 
buying pieces only for the 
high-quality garment and 
craftsmanship; they are also 
buying their way into the 
subculture. 

It is the status that 
comes with wearing these 
incredibly sought after and 
expensive streetwear piec- 
es that justifies the price. 
This status grew in popu- 
larity in 2017 and contin- 
ues to grow today. 

In an interview with the 
New York Times, Michael 
Burke, chief executive officer 
of Louis Vuitton, described 
Louis Vuitton’s history as a 
fashion house, 

“Louis Vuitton was not 
a couture house. From the 
mid-19th century to the 
1920s and beyond it always 


Virgil Abloh introduces streetwear to Louis Vuitton 
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The French company Louis Vuitton is one of the oldest in the fashion industry. 


sought to cater to the new 
wealthy class, not the old 
aristocrats,” he said. 

With the help of Abloh, 
Louis Vuitton can hope- 
fully tap into the luxury 
streetwear scene and be- 
come more popular among 
younger generations. 

In the midst of the excite- 
ment surrounding Abloh’s 
appointment, there is also 
criticism. 

In an interview with 
Highsnobiety, Eugene Rab- 
kin, editor-in-chief and 
founder of StyleZeitgeist, 
criticized what he perceives 
to be Abloh’s formulaic 
style, saying that his hiring 
is “a disservice to fashion 
at large, and will only con- 
tribute to the dismal state 
of contemporary fashion.” 

Rabkin’s comment dis- 
plays his belief that Louis 
Vuitton is doing what is 
best for the company’s fi- 
nances at the expense of 
contemporary fashion. 

However, many people, 
including Will Welch, the 
editor-in-chief of GQ Style, 
who once said that Abloh 
“single-handedly created a 
new aspirational paradigm: 
The high-flying creative 
multi-hyphenate,” in highs- 
nobiety, won't be sharing the 
same disappointment. 


Furthermore, Louis 
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Vuitton’s decision to hire 
Abloh as its first black ar- 
tistic director is opening 
the fashion industry to 
more people of color. This 
is a major step towards 
helping the industry be- 
come more diverse, as 
Louis Vuitton is one of the 
most influential fashion 
brands in the world. 

Abloh’s vision for the 
brand is inspiring. 

“Product is only one part 
of the luxury narrative,” 
Abloh said in a phone in- 
terview with the New York 
Times. “I want to use Louis | 
Vuitton’s history with trav- 
el to really look at different 
cultures around the world 
to help make all our hu- 
manity visible. When cre- 
ativity melds together with 
global issues, I believe you 
can bring the world togeth- 
er. Fashion on this level can 
really open eyes.” 

Regardless of the criti- 
cism, Abloh’s role as the 
new creative director for 
Louis Vuitton menswear 
is generating much buzz 
in the fashion community. 
There is much anticipation 
for the changes Abloh is go- 
ing to bring to Louis Vuitton 
and whether he will be able 

to help the iconic fashion 
house reign over the luxury 
streetwear scene. 
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The soft robot fish (SoFi), engineered at MIT, has 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


How could humans 
study underwater life up 
close without disruption? 

Researchers from the 
Computer Science and Arti- 
ficial Intelligence Lab at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) conceptu- 
alized a biomimetic fish that 
could swim alongside ma- 
rine life. The robotic fish is 
classified as an autonomous 
underwater vehicle (AUV) 
capable of observation, mo- 
tion and communication. 

The MIT researchers engi- 
neered what they call a “soft 
robotic fish (SoFi)” which is 
an improvement on previ- 
ous robotic fish prototypes. 


SoFi measures 0.47 meters 
by 0.23 meters by 0.18 meters 
and weighs 1.6 kilograms. It 
moves forward using its elas- 
tomer tail and external gear 
pump. It is equipped with 
dive planes and a buoyancy 
control unit (BCU) which al- 
lows for vertical movement. 
The robotic fish swims at 
an average of 21.7 centime- 
ters per second, close to the 
speed of a typical fish. 

Robert Katzschmann, one 
of the leaders of the team 
and a corresponding author, 
shared his experience in a re- 
cent press release. 

“I was amazed at how 
well it was working, how 
well I was able to get this 
tail to beat back and forth 
or swim left and right, likea 


New methods for tissue 
regengralion. discovered ..:=' == “sm 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Har- 
vard School of Engineering 
and Applied Sciences have 
recently found two new 
techniques for tissue re- 
generation. One technique 
draws inspiration from nat- 
urally occurring proteins 
found in fetuses, while the 
other draws _ inspiration 
from soy plants. 

In the 1970s, scientists 
discovered that wounds on 
fetal skin incurred before 
the third trimester (week 
28 of the pregnancy) left no 
signs of scarring. Since then, 
scientists have been repeat- 
edly trying to replicate fetal 
skin for the purpose of re- 
generative medicine. 

Scar formation has al- 
ways been seen as one 
of the major obstacles in 
wound repair; in fact, the 
ability for skin to heal with- 
out scars could potentially 
prevent many functional 
issues in healing patients. 

The skin of a fetus con- 
tains high levels of a pro- 


tein called fibronectin, 
which has been shown to 
promote cell binding. Fi- 
bronectin can manifest in 
two structures, the globu- 
lar structure found in blood 
and the fibrous structure 
found in tissues. 

Although fibrous fi- 
bronectin holds the most 
promise for the purpose of 
scarless healing, most re- 
search in the past did not 
focus on this aspect since it 
seemed to be a major chal- 
lenge to engineers. 

However, Kit Parker, a 
professor of Bioengineer- 
ing and Applied Physics at 
Harvard, recently created a 
platform that manufactures 
fibrous fibronectin, called 
Rotary Jet-Spinning. 

In this platform, fibro- 
nectin dissolved in solvent 
is loaded into the machine 
and pushed out of the ma- 
chine by a centrifugal force 
caused by the spinning 
of the device. The fibro- 
nectin polymers  gradu- 
ally solidify, and fibers can 
eventually be collected. 
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the most advanced prototype of its kind. 


shark or some 
other fish,” 
Katzschmann 


said. “But 
we wanted 
to show this 
wasn't just 


working on a 
test bench or 
table top.” 

Modern 
maritime 
bots are not 
able to suffi- 
ciently study 
underwater 
life in their 
natural state. 
Most AUVs use jet-based 
propulsion systems that 
disrupt the environment 
and prevent close-up ob- 
servations. 

These robots also typi- 
cally require a tethered 
operation. SoFi can oper- 
ated untethered, with more 
advanced movement in all 
three dimensional. SoFi can 
also operate remotely with 
a human diver, withstand 
lower depth and automati- 
cally adjust to buoyancy. 

Communication is criti- 
cal for AUV navigation and 
performance. However, 
many obstacles still exist. 

Radio frequency signals 
are weakened in saltwater 
and optical communica- 
tion is easily scattered and 
surrounding light  inter- 
feres with signal recep- 
tion. Therefore, researchers 
opted for acoustic commu- 
nications. By designing a 
compact communication 
system, researchers “were 


ro- 


Kite 


mands to SoFi. 

During communication 
tests, researchers found 
that SoFi could transmit 
data at 16-bit words once 
per second. A diver can 
multiple 
of motion using a custom 
communication modem in- 
cluding the robot's thrust, 
tail movement frequency, 
depth and turn angle. 

Effective communica- 
tion can be established up 
to 10 meters when SoFi’s 
motors are off and five me- 
ters when its motors are on. 

SoFi holds an 
camera that films its under- 
water journey. Powered with 
a 35 watt-hour battery, SoFi 
can dive for an average of 
around 40 minutes. Sofi has 
been able to swim several 
hundred meters, observing 


control aspects 


fish and their interactions | 


from less than a meter away 
without causing fish to flee. 
As SoFi approached oth- 


er fish, they did not change | 


their swimming trajectory. 
A few fish even swam par- 
allel to SoFi, indicating that 
SoFi is able to “blend in” 
with other fish. 

So what's next for the ro- 
botic fish? 

“Our primary goal was 
to make something for biol- 
ogists,” Katzschmann said. 

In their research paper, 
the MIT group listed a few 
goals for the future which 
include long-term study 
using SoFi without human 
interference, the ability for 
SoFi to influence underwa- 
ter life and the creation of 
multiple robotic fish. 
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esearchers create robol fish to study marine life Prosthetic implant in 


brain improves memory 


By ELAINE CHIAO 


Science & Technology Editor 


Prosthetics is a focus area 
in biomedical engineering 
that has been constantly ex- 
panding. Recently, scientists 


came up with a novel way 
| of incorporating a person’s 


prosthetic memory system 
into regulatory brain pro- 
cesses such as encoding 
and retrieving memories. 

Robert Hampson, a pro- 
fessor of Physiology and 
Pharmacology at Wake 


| Forest Baptist Medical Cen- 


ter as well as the lead au- 


| thor of the study, shared 


his excitement _regard- 
ing the new discovery. 
“This is the first time 


| scientists have been able 


to identify a patient’s own 
brain cell code or pattern 
for memory and, in essence, 
‘write in’ that code to make 


| existing memory work bet- 


ter, an important first step in 
potentially restoring mem- 
ory loss,’ Hampson said, 
according to ScienceDaily. 

In the study, the research- 
ers chose their subjects from 
epileptic patients at Wake 
Forest Baptist. Using an 
electronic prosthetic sys- 
tem based on a multi-input 
multi-output (MIMO) math- 
ematical model, research- 
ers were able to track and 
even influence the patients’ 
neuronal firing patterns in 
the hippocampal region. 

Episodic memory, op the 


ability to retain information 
relating to autobiographi- 
cal events, is the aspect of 
memory that the research- 
ers focused on investigat- 
ing. This is because patients 
who suffer from Alzheim- 
er’s disease, stroke and head 
injury often share a com- 
mon symptom losing 
their episodic memories. 

In everyday life, episodic 
memories can be catego- 
rized as anything ranging 
from remembering what you 
ate for breakfast yesterday 
morning to remembering 
where you parked your car. 

Researchers carried out 
the first part of the study 
as the patients completed a 
simple computerized mem- 
ory task that tested how 
well they remembered an 
image after a short delay in 
the absence of the image. 

After examining the 
observed neuronal codes, 
Theodore Berger and Dong 
Song, two biomedical en- 
gineers at the University 
of Southern California 
(USC), created a MIMO- 
based code for each pa- 
tients’ correct memory 
performance. Across the 
board, the patients’ per- 
formance indicated a 37 
percent increase when 
compared to the baseline. 

The researchers then 
turned to a second part 
of the study, which incor- 
porated a similar image 
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Child fossil shows molecular complexity of bone disease 


By ALLISON CHEN 
Staff Writer 


In 2003, a skeleton was 
discovered in the Atacama 
Desert in Chile. This skel- 
eton, which has since been 
named “Ata” was tiny, 
about six inches long, with 
strange and dramatic defor- 
mities: a long skull pointed 
at the top, deep angular eye 
sockets and fewer ribs than 
normal. Some _ observers 
thought it looked alien. 

Ata eventually ended 
up in a private collection in 
Spain and came to the at- 
tention of Garry Nolan, an 
immunologist at Stanford 
University. 

With the permission of 
Ata’s owner, samples of 
bone marrow were taken 
from the skeleton’s ribs and 
humerus, and Nolan and 
his collaborators extracted 
fragments of DNA from the 
bone marrow cells. 

The process was unex- 
pectedly successful, as the 
DNA was more abundant 
and less degraded than pre- 
dicted, suggesting that the 
skeleton was mere decades, 
rather than centuries, old. 

Nolan and his colleagues 


were able to determine 
the majority of Ata’s DNA 
sequence, and after com- 
parisons with human and 
primate genomes, they con- 
cluded in 2013 that the skel- 
eton was that of a human. 
Although eight percent 
of the DNA could not be 
confirmed as human dur- 
ing initial whole-genome 
sequencing efforts, this was 
determined to be a result 
of degradation, and subse- 
quent analyses returned a 


One of two new techniques for tissue regeneration uses soy-based nanofibers. | match of around 98 percent. 
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there was 
no evi- 
dence of a 
Y chromo- 
some, Ata 
was deter- 
mined to 
be female. 
The _ pres- 
ence of the 
mitochon- 
drial B2 
haplotype 
suggested 
that Ata 
had in- 
digenous 
Chilean an- 
cestry and other analyses 
indicated European ances- 
try as well. 

After this information 
about Ata’s origins emerged, 
there was still the mystery 
of the skeleton’s deforma- 
tions. Misshapen _ bones, 
though the most visible, 
were not the only intriguing 
characteristics. 

Ata was around the 
size of a 20-week-old fe- 
tus. However, when Ralph 
Lachman, a pediatric radi- 
ologist at Stanford, exam- 
ined X-rays of the skeleton, 
he noted some features as 
characteristic of a six- to 
eight-year-old child. 

A study published on 
March 22 in the journal 
Genome Research reported 
findings gathered over five 
years of extensive analysis 
of Ata’s genome. Over 3 
million single nucleotide 
variations, over 500,000 
insertions or deletions, 
and over 1000 structural 
variations were found, as 
compared with a reference 
human genome. 


The authors reported 


the presence of mutations 
in seven genes associated 
with bone abnormalities, 
including short stature, 
scoliosis, | Ehlers-Danlos 
syndrome and cranioecto- 
dermal dysplasia. In addi- 
tion, researchers identified 
several novel missense sin- 
gle nucleotide variations, 
which computer algorithms 
predicted could have dam- 
aging effects. 

Some of these varia- 
tions were in genes associ- 
ated with collagen, an im- 
portant structural protein 
that makes up most of the 
organic content of bone. 
The authors theorized that 
this combination of known 
and novel mutations could 
explain Ata’s various ab- 
normalities, including the 
skeleton’s small size, incon- 
sistent apparent age and 
misshapen skull. 

The authors also noted 
that the area in Chile where 
Ata was found was once a 
nitrate mining town, sug- 
gesting that the mutations 
may have been a result of 
DNA damage from nitrate 
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The fetus or newborn Ata skeleton was discovered in the Atacama Desert in Chile in 2003. 


exposure while Ata was 
still in the womb. Nolan 
theorized that Ata may 
have been stillborn or died 
soon after birth. 

In addition to being an 
intriguing scientific mys- 
tery, Ata may have implica- 
tions for how scientists and 
doctors examine genetic 
diseases. 

“To me, it seems that 
when doctors perform 
analyses for patients and 
their families, we're often 
searching for one cause,” 
Atul Butte, director of the 
Institute for Computational 
Health Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of California, San 
Francisco, said in a press 
release. 

However, the large vari- 
ety of mutations found in 


*Ata’s genome might indi- 


cate the value of looking at 
multiple genetic causes for 
a disorder. 

“We're going to want to 
make sure that if there’s 
one mutation, we know 
that — but if there’s more 
than one, we know that 
too,” Butte said. 
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Social media created Drug targets antibiotic-resistant pathogens 
our political climate 


Jonathan Patterson 
Science in Society 


t should come as 
no surprise that the 
political climate 
we live in today is 
unique, to say the 
least. A reality television 
star as president, a for- 
eign power trying to hack 
its into American 
democracy and a nearly 
unprecedented level of di- 
visiveness define the cur- 
rent political landscape. 

Perhaps, though, what is 
most unique about the po- 
litical environment we find 
ourselves in now, is the role 
the internet and social me- 
dia play in shaping it. The 
internet has connected us 
in ways never before imag- 
inable, but with that new- 
found connection comes 
new challenges. 

Ironically, the increased 
closeness the World Wide 
Web has created also 
serves to heighten the divi- 
sions in our society. Rather 
than having conversations 
with the other side, most of 
us are content with hiding 
behind our keyboards and 
slinging insults at each 
other instead of opening 
ourselves, to debate. 

We are more interested 
in listening only to what 
we want to hear, drag- 
ging down our public dis- 
course and lessening our 
commitment to the truth. 
This effect, needless to say, 
dominates American poli- 
tics today and has created 
a culture that is harmful to 
our democracy. 

The Trump Presidency is 
very much the Twitter Pres- 
idency, not just because of 
the President's frequent use 
of the social media app, but 
in a larger sense, because of 
the culture the administra- 
tion embodies. A culture 
that is defined by bitter 
partisanship, incoherent 
arguments, blatant disre- 
gard for facts and intense, 
almost prideful, ignorance. 

The creation of this cul- 
ture, which fundamentally 
contrasts with the benefits 
of the internet, is unsur- 
prising. Since the advent of 
the Information Age, we, 
as a society, have always 
found ways to misuse our 
communication and infor- 
mation advances against 
our own best interests. 

That is not to say we 
have not used the internet 
and social media to try and 
better society, because we 
have. From greater access 
to educational information, 
to better and farther reach- 
ing news coverage and cir- 
culation, to social media- 
driven political movements 
like the Women’s March or 
Never Again MSD (Marjo- 
ry Stoneman Douglas), the 
internet has undoubtedly 
allowed us to reach new 
heights. 

However, the story of 
the internet and social me- 
dia has always seemed to 
be one step forward, two 
steps back. 

For every Crash Course 
episode, there is a Jake/ 
Logan Paul video. For 
every online article pub- 
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way 


lished by the New York 
Times or Washington Post 
that reaches readers that 
would never take the time 
to pick up a paper, there 
is Breitbart and Russian- 
planted fake news. 
every #MeToo, there is 
a Trump Twitter temper 
tantrum. 


By RACHEL HUANG 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Lincoln have dis- 
covered a new class of nat- 
ural antibiotic drugs that is 


| predicted to dramatically 


| a ffect 


For | 


You want to know how | 


Trump became President, 
how our politics have be- 
come this contentious? You 
want to know what hap- 
pened? The internet and 
social media, that’s what 
happened. 

This vitriolic turn 
our politics seems, to me, 
like just the latest evolu- 
tion of this trend of tech- 
nological mismanagement. 
We have created a society 
full of people too afraid to 
have their own views chal- 
lenged, too closed off to 
opposition. 

Most of us just use the 
internet’s reach to search 
out like minds and use 
its anonymity as a shield 
when attacking those who 
disagree. Social media has 
definitely increased the 
volume of conversation, 
but it has lowered the qual- 
ity of debate. 

We now have an elec- 
torate that would elevate 
an underqualified and dis- 
graceful manchild to the 
Office of President of the 
United States because al- 
most no one who voted for 
him bothered to fact check 
anything epilling out of his 


in 


-mouth.; 


We have a democracy 
now vulnerable to 
eign hacking because we 


for- | 


the battle 
bacterial infections. 

According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC), ap- 
proximately two million 
people are infected with 
antibiotic-resistant bacteria 


against 


| each year. Furthermore, ap- 


proximately 23,000 people 


| die from these untreatable 


infections. 

Bacterial infection is the 
proliferation of harmful 
microorganisms that can 
be stopped by antibiotics. 
Antibiotics work by target- 
ing structures in bacterial 
cells that human cells do 
not possess, such as a pep- 
tidoglycan cell wall. Bacte- 


| rial cells need a cell wall 


have a citizenry that is so | 


disinterested in sincere 
debate on the issues that 
they would rather believe 
instigating Russian bots 
than listen to the oppos- 
ing views of their fellow 
Americans. 

I’m afraid we have al- 
lowed social media and 
the internet to break our 
country and create a po- 
litical climate detrimen- 
tal to the success of our 
democracy. I mentioned 
earlier that our divides 
are deeper than ever; but 
looking back at our coun- 
try’s history, this division 
is not unheard of. 

What actually makes 
our current predicament 
so unprecedented is that 
so many people don’t seem 
interested in closing those 
divides. The internet and 
social media should be 
used to open minds, and 
although they have done 
just that in some ways, they 
have also managed to close 
them in others. 

I don’t blame the tech- 
nology though. The tech- 
nology, albeit impressive, 
is useless without us. Ma- 
chines don’t make history 
(take Global Security Poli- 
tics, you'll get it), we do. 
The internet and social 
media are simply tools for 
our use, and if we contin- 
ue to use them to shelter 
ourselves rather than chal- 
lenge our ideas and tear 
each other down rather 
than build ourselves up, 
we are making a mistake. 

We have let social media 
and the internet make our 
politics meaner and _shal- 
lower than ever, stoke ev- 
er-deepening divides, and 
undermine our democracy 
because that is the very 
culture we have created for 
ourselves. 
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in order to survive; as a 
result, its functions can be 
compromised by prevent- 
ing the bacterial cell from 
building a cell wall. 
Antibiotics, like all oth- 
er drugs, can be misused. 
If antibiotics are overused, 
the bacterium can become 
resistant to the antibiot- 
ics. Antibiotic resistance 
can also be transferred 
from one bacteria to an- 
other, causing not only 
that strain to be resistant 
but also different bacterial 
strains surrounding it. 


Antibiot- 
ic resistant 
pathogens 
are micro- 
organisms 
that have 
evolved 
through 
natural 
lection and 
are able to 
withstand 
the harsh 
effect of 
antibiotics. 
Methicillin- 
resistant 
Staphy- 
lococcus 
aureus 
(MRSA) 
and = van- 
comycin- 
resistant 
enterococci 
(VRE) are 
two commonly known an- 
tibiotic-resistant strains of 
bacteria. 

However, scientists at 
the University of Lincoln 
have recently synthesized 
a new class of teixobactin 
antibiotics capable of kill- 
ing some of the previously 
antibiotic-resistant  bacte- 
rial infections. 

Teixobactin inhibits cell 
wall synthesis in bacteria 
by binding to lipid II, a pre- 
cursor to peptidoglycan. 
In other words, teixobactin 
inhibits the production of 
the peptidoglycan layer in 
bacteria, causing the cell to 
disintegrate. 

In an experiment run by 


se- 


researchers from the Singa- 
pore Eye Research Institute 
(SERI), mice with bacterial 
infections were able to be 
treated using the synthetic 
teixobactin. On top of that, 
the treatment also mini- 
mized the severity of the in- 
fection. 

Teixobactin was found 
to be most effective against 
gram-positive pathogens, 
even antibiotic-resistant 
strains such as MRSA, 
VRE and Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis. 

On the other hand, al- 
though teixobactin is in- 
effective toward most 
gram-negative pathogens, 
it proved to be effective 


The origin. of life may be colder tha 
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Teixobactin could possibly be the first new class of synthesized antibiotic drug in 30 years. 


for certain strains of Esch- 
erichia coli. 

Rajamani Lakshminara- 
yanan, a researcher at SERI, 
shared his views on the im- 
plications of the study. 

“Drugs that target the 
fundamental mechanism 
of bacterial survival and 
also reduce the host’s in- 
flammatory responses 
are the need of the hour,” 
Rajamani said, according 
to Sciencedaily. “Our pre- 
liminary studies suggest 
that the modified peptide 
decreases the bacterial 
burden as well as disease 
severity, thus potentially 
enhancing the therapeutic 

utility.” 


Jaemie Bennett 
Life on the Edge 


he origin of life 
is perhaps the 
most  tantaliz- 
ing question in 
science. Was it 
catalyzed by a high-energy 
lightning strike to the right 
amalgam of molecules? 
Did it travel from deep 
space on an asteroid, only 
landing on our planet by 
an improbable collision? 
Scientists at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) think they 
found the answer. Life 
originated in a cold envi- 
ronment near the surface 
and eventually moved to 
a temperate environment. 
The prominent theory for 
the origin of life is that it 
started near deep sea ther- 
mal vents, where a mixture 
of chemicals and nutrients 
could cultivate life. 
Marjorie Cantine and 
Gregory Fournier of MIT 
are proposing a much dif- 
ferent solution, largely 
based off the theorized ge- 
nome for the Last Universal 
Common Ancestor (LUCA). 
LUCA is the organism 
at the base of the tree of all 
modern life. However, it 
was not the first organism 
on Earth. During LUCA’s 
time, there was a whole 
different ecology of organ- 
isms, unrecognizable to 
what exists today. LUCA 
was the only of these or- 
ganisms to successfully 
pass down its genes. ' 
To recreate LUCA’s ge- 
nome, the genomes of 


modern organisms 
analyzed to find eee 
that are widely shared. 
Scientists estimate LUCA’s 
genome to be about 600 
genes long. 

Armed with this knowl- 
edge, and the assumption 
that early life used RNA to 
encode biological informa- 
tion, Cantine and Fournier 
created an argument for 
life originating in a cold, 
sheltered environment. 

Studies have shown 
that the regions where an- 
cient Earth life began were 
more temperate than com- 
monly thought. Also, ami- 
no acids, a key proponent 
of life, have been shown 


yet. Therefore, early life must 
have been sheltered from di- 
rect radiation. 

However, it has been 
shown that an environment 
with high flux radiation is 
necessary for prebiotic syn- 
thesis, or the creation of mol- 
ecules necessary for life. This 
paradox indicates that the 
origin of life must be directly 
sheltered from radiation, but 
also have access to non-shel- 
tered areas. This could come 
as environments beneath ice, 
under water, or even under a 
layer of sediment. 

Further evidence for life 
starting in a cold environ- 
ment comes from modern 
psychrophiles, or organisms 


to synthesize that live in the 
more readily extreme cold. 
in cold envi- Across the entire Unlike 
ronments. ; thermo- 

Moreover, universe, how philes, _ or- 
cold envi- : anisms that 
ronments Many times and five in ex- 
are favorable how many ways, _ treme heat, 
for block- a there is no 
ing a_pro- has life begun? singular mi- 
cess. called crobial class 
hydrolysis. that are all 


Hydrolysis hinders the ac- 
cumulation of nucleotides, 
the base element of RNA 
and DNA. Hydrolysis oc- 
curs much less frequently 
in cold environments. 

Although chemical re- 
actions occur quicker in 
warm environments, the 
benefits to the synthesis 
and stability of RNA may 
have outweighed the ben- 
efits of quick replication. 

Radiation also plays a key 
role in limiting where life 
may have originated. 

RNA is very unstable in 
high flux radiation environ- 
ments, be it from radioac- 
tive materials or UV radia- 
tion from the sun. Although 
modern organisms have 
processes that can fix dam- 
age from radiation, ancient 
life forms would not have 
developed these processes 

t 


psychrophiles. This indi- 
cates organisms that live 
in cold environments are 
evolutionarily much older 
than organisms in warm 
environments. 

Curiously, the informa- 
tion from LUCA’s genome 
points towards LUCA be- 
ing a mesophile, or an 
organism that lives in 
moderate temperatures. 
This was concluded from 
the number of guanine- 
cytosine pairs in LUCA’s 
genome. 

Guanine and cytosine, 
two of the four bases that 
make up RNA and DNA, 
are more stable in hot en- 
vironments than adenine 
and uracil (or thymine in 
DNA). This is because of 
an extra hydrogen bond 
between the base pairs. 
Therefore, organisms that 


live in hot environments 
have more guanine-cyto- 
sine pairs in their genome 
than organisms from cool- 
er environments. 

Using this biological 
“thermometer,” the MIT 
scientists concluded that 
LUCA was a mesophile. 
They also hypothesized 
that LUCA was a surface 
dweller; LUCA had a pro- 
tein called reverse gyrase 
that, in modern organ- 
isms, repairs a very specific 
type of damage caused by 
UV radiation. This means 
LUCA must have adapted 
to an environment with 
high flux radiation, indi- 
cating it adapted to surface 
conditions. 

Long story short, life orig- 
inated in a cold, sheltered en- 
vironment, and many years 
later, evolved into LUCA, 
who lived in moderate-tem- 
perature environments on 
the surface of Earth. 

This adaptation to differ- 
ent environments may have 
been crucial to the survival 
of all life on Earth. Early in 
the history of life, organisms 
were learning to adapt to dif- 
ferent environments, paving 
the path for modern organ- 
isms to adapt and thrive on 
the multitude of environ- 
ments found on Earth. 

Once again, what we 
thought we knew about biol- 
ogy is changing. Hot or cold? 
Bottom of the sea or on the 
surface of land? Lightning, 
an asteroid? 

The problem is that all 
the options are rooted in 
sound science, so how do 
we choose? I say we don’t 
have to. As far as we know 
today, life could have started 
with any of these events, bes: 
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The use of iron lungs Researchers discover new organ: 


as treatment for polio 


Allison Chen 
History of Science 


n 1928, the first pa- 
tient to use the iron 
lung was an eight- 
year-old girl, suf- 
fering from respira- 
tory paralysis as a result 
of poliomyelitis, or polio. 
Though she later died from 
cardiac failure, the device, 
an artificial respirator, had 
kept her breathing — and 
alive — for over five days. 
Designed by industrial 
hygienist Philip Drinker 
and physiologist Louis 
Agassiz Shaw Jr. both of 
Harvard University, the de- 
vice would continue to be 
associated with polio, gain- 
ing prominence as both a 
life-saving invention and a 
frightening symbol of the 
disease’s potential effects. 
Before Drinker and 
Shaw’s invention, there 
were few methods for in- 
ducing artificial respiration. 


In the iron lung, pressure 
differentials were created 
by raising and lowering the 
pressure inside the tank. 

The tank was also stud- 
ded with portholes, through 
which the patient could be 
observed, as well as smaller 
Openings for thermometers 
other instruments. 


The design was later 
modified by John Haven 
Emerson, whose version, 


released in 1931, proved to 
be cheaper, lighter and less 
NOlsy. 

Drinker and Shaw origi- 
nally recommended their 
device to treat patients with 
respiratory failure from a 
variety of causes, including 
carbon monoxide or mor- 
phine poisoning and elec- 
trocution, but the iron lung 
was the most well-known 
and in-demand for its use 
for patients with polio. 


Polio had haunted sum- | 


mers in America for almost 
the entire first half of the 
20th century. Although 


outbreaks peaked in the | 
1940s and 1950s, between | 


1910 and 1945, at least 1000 
cases were reported per 
year in the US. 

Around one percent of 
people who contracted po- 
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A scientific discovery 
hidden in plain sight is a 
rare occurrence in the re- 
search world. Yet, endosco- 
pists at Beth Israel Medical 
Center, David Carr-Locke 


and Petros Benias, and 
New York University Pro- 
fessor Neil Theise have ac- 


complished just that with 
their discovery of a new 
organ, the interstitium. 
The interstitium is a col- 
lagen- and elastin-bound 
network filled with fluid. 
In their paper published 
on March 27 in Scientific 
Reports, the authors claim 
that the interstitium wraps 
around every organ in the 
body and acts as shock ab- 
sorbers by preventing tear- 
ing of organs. It may even 
be the largest organ of the 
body by volume. 
Carr-Locke and Benias 
happened upon the inter- 
stitium while they were 
searching for signs of can- 
cer in a patient’s bile duct 
using a probe-based confo- 
cal laser endomicroscopy 
(pCLE), a type of endoscope 
that allows viewing of live 
tissues. They consulted 
Theise, a pathologist, who 
discovered that the struc- 


| ture of the interstitium all 
| but disappeared when pre- 
| pared on microscope slides. 


That was when the sci- 


| entists realized why the 


| interstitium 


escaped the 


| notice of millions of scien- 


Beginning lio ended up 
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mane Society : Fewer still 
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ed the use ; tory paralysis 
of bellows to lungs ... remained caused when 
inflate a pa- present in the the virus at- 
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amethod that public Ss mind. nervous sys- 
felt out of use” alii TAS tem, includ’ 
in the 1830s. ing the nerves 


In the late 1850s, Henry 
Silvester developed a tech- 
nique that involved pulling 
a patient’s arms above the 
head, then lowering them 
and pressing sideways on 
the chest to manually ad- 
just the ribcage. 

For several years this 
procedure was used in 
Great Britain and some 
parts of Europe to resusci- 
tate drowned individuals. 

Later developments in- 
cluded a box designed for 
children, in which air was 
pushed in or sucked out 
through a tube. 

In 1918 Dr. W. Steuart cre- 
ated a device that involved 
an air-tight compartment 
that enclosed a patient's 
torso. The device was con- 
nected to bellows that could 
create a partial vacuum. 
Although this apparatus 
was closest in design to the 
eventual iron lung, Steuart 
did not appear to have de- 
veloped it significantly. 

The iron lung, also known 
as the tank respirator or the 
Drinker respirator, consisted 
of a large cylindrical metal 
tank, one end sealed and 
the other covered in a flat 
lid with an embedded rub- 
ber collar. The patient was 
entirely enclosed in the ap- 
paratus except for the head 
and. neck, which stuck out 
through the collar. 

This device, mimicking 
natural human respiration, 
operated on the principle of 
negative pressure. In nor- 
mal human respiration, the 
diaphragm contracts, the 
ribs are pulled outwards 
and the lungs are allowed 
to expand, decreasing the 
air pressure inside. 

Air then moves from the 
atmosphere to the lower 
pressure environment of 
the lungs. The inverse hap- 
pens during expiration. 
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that control the diaphragm. 

Still, chilling scenes of 
hospital rooms lined with 
iron lungs, in some cases 
stacked on top of one anoth- 
er, often encasing children, 
remained present in the 
public’s mind. Some patients 
remained in an iron lung for 
weeks, others for years. 

While feared, the iron 
lung was immensely useful. 

Prior to its invention 
and widespread implemen- 
tation, when polio cases 
peaked sharply, such as in 
1916, so did deaths. 

After the mid-1930s, 
however, polio deaths were 
not as strongly correlated 
with large outbreaks. 

During a 1949 epidem- 
ic, there were over 10,000 
more cases than in 1916, but 
there were fewer than half 
as many deaths as in 1916. 
During a 1952 epidemic, 
the number of cases was 
over twice that as in 1916, 
and the number of deaths 
was comparable with the 
1949 outbreak. 

Philip Drinker and en- 
gineer Edgar Roy even 
provided a design for a 
makeshift iron lung, cre- 
ated from easily-obtained 
household items, in the 
case of an emergency. 

After the development 
of Jonas Salk and Albert Sa- 
bin’s polio vaccines in the 
mid-1950s_ through early 
1960s, polio cases dropped 
off dramatically in America 
and so did the use of iron 
lungs. In 1959, there were 
over 1000 patients in iron 
lungs; by 2004, there were 39. 

In the present day, arti- 
ficial respiration is usually 
achieved through ventila- 
tors and endotracheal or 
tracheostomy tubes. The 
iron lung, in turn, is fated 
to become a thing entirely 
of the past. 


tists with access to state-of- 


the-art technologies. 

The preparation and ob- 
servation of tissue on mi- 
croscope slides is the most 
widely-used technique of 
examining biological fea- 
tures. However, the process 
of preparing those slides 
drains fluid in the tissues. 
Once emptied of liquid, the 
interstitium appears to be 
a network of dense, con- 
nective tissue. So, although 
it is present in most tissue 
samples, when seen under 
the microscope, the inter- 
stitium was _ traditionally 
disregarded as tears in the 
tissue sample. 

A strength of the study, 
according to Benias, is that 
it involved clinicians, pa- 


thologists,  bioengineers 
and experts from other dis- 
ciplines. 


“A lot of research hap- 
pens in a bubble, unfor- 
tunately. People miss the 


forest for the trees”, Benias 
said, according to the New 
York Times. 

Now, the team says, the 
interstitium should be con- 
sidered “an organ in its 
own right.” 

There are some research- 
ers who are skeptical of the 
characterization of the in- 
terstitium as an organ and 
are awaiting further re- 
search into the topic. 

In the published study, 
the team imaged the live tis- 
sue and collected tissue spec- 
imens from the bile ducts of 
12 cancer patients after their 
respective surgeries. 

The interstitium _is 
thought to be the source of 
the lymph, a key compo- 
nent in the body’s immune 
response. The new under- 
standing of the interstitium 
as a vast network of fluids 
explains the way cancers 
that invade the interstitium 


the interstitium 
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Researchers found a new organ called the interstitium that covers almost all other organs in the human body. 


are more likely to spread. 

“We have never under- 
stood the mechanism of 
how that happens,” Theise 
said, according to Science- 
Daily. “Now we have the 
ability.” 

The authors also contend 
that the aging of the colla- 
gen bundles in the intersti- 
tium may contribute to skin 
wrinkles, limb stiffening, 
and the progression of fi- 
brotic, sclerotic and inflam- 
matory diseases. 

The implications of the 
discovery of the intersti- 
tium on advancements in 
medicine are many, accord- 
ing to the authors. 

“This finding has poten- 
tial to drive dramatic ad- 
vances in medicine, includ- 
ing the possibility that the 
direct sampling of inter- 
stitial fluid may become a 
powerful diagnostic tool,” 
Theise said. 


Prosthetic brain implant can encode neural patterns 


BRAIN, From B7 
identification task. Simi- 
larly, participants in this 
study showed a 35 percent 
improvement in perfor- 
mance. 

Therefore, with the im- 
plementation of this pros- 
thetic memory system, 
subjects in the pilot study 
demonstrated an average 
of 35 to 37 percent increase 
in their short-term memory 
performance. 


The pilot study, which 
was funded by the US. 
Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency 
(DARPA), was recently 
published in the Journal of 
Neural Engineering. 

“We showed that we 
could tap into a patient’s 
own memory content, re- 
inforce it and feed it back 
to the patient,” Hampson 
said. 

In essence, the research- 


ers identified a possible way 
to retrieve the correct mem- 
ory from a person’s neuro- 
nal firing patterns even if 
the person seems to no lon- 
ger retain that memory on 
the surface. 

The firing of neurons can 
shed light on the correct 
pattern of memory forma- 
tion, and by identifying 
these patterns, research- 
ers can further stimulate 
the person’s brain with the 


correct memory formation 
process. 

At the current stage of 
research, the research team 
is still trying to fully de- 
code and improve an indi- 
vidual’s intrinsic memory 
skills. 

However, in the future, 
Hampson’s team aims to 
specialize in helping people 
recover specific memories 
as their overall memory be- 
gins to deteriorate. 


fetuses and plants inspire synthetic tissue methods 


TISSUE From B7 

When tested, this fibronec- 
tin dressing was shown to 
increase tissue restoration 
in humans by up to 30 per- 
cent. In addition, the treat- 
ed skin wounds seemed to 
have the same thickness of 
natural skin and were able 
to regrow follicles for hair, 
which is something rarely 
seen in regenerative skin 
healing techniques. 

Most research on skin 
regeneration up to date 
has revolved around treat- 
ments that incorporate scaf- 
folds, cells and even growth 
factors. 

Christopher Chantre, a 
graduate student in Park- 
ers Disease Biophysics 
Group, explained how dif- 
ferent his lab’s findings are 
from other current skin re- 
generative research. 

“This is an important 
step forward,” Chantre 
said. “Here we were able to 
demonstrate tissue repair 
and hair follicle regenera- 
tion using an entirely ma- 
terial approach. This has 
clear advantages for clinical 
translation.” 

The second technique for 
tissue regeneration is based 
on the discovery that a soy- 


° 
» 


based nanofiber can pro- 
mote healing. 

The researchers in the 
same group used the same 
Rotary Jet-Spinning machine 
and technique to “spin” soy- 
fibers into a similar wound 
dressing as the fibronectin. 
These experiments further 
showed that the dressing 
showed 72 percent increased 
healing over wounds with- 
out any type of dressing. 

The group is excited 
about these two findings 
because they believe the 
fibers can be the future of 
regenerative dressing and 
healing. The soy-based 
nanofibers are  inexpen- 
sive, which makes them 
a viable option for large- 
scale production, and the 
fibronectin dressing would 
be a good option for facial 
wounds due to their ability 
to prevent scarring. 

According to Parker, 
these breakthroughs can be 
attributed to observations 
concerning reproductive 
medicine. 

“During a woman's cycle, 
when her estrogen levels go 
high, a cut will heal faster. If 
you do a surgery on a baby 
still in the womb, they have 
scarless wound healing,” 


Parker said. “Both of these 
technologies are rooted in 
the most fascinating of all 
the topics in human biology 
— how we reproduce.” 

In an interview with The 
News-Letter, junior Biomed- 
ical Engineering major Vic- 
tor Wang explained why he 
believes that research in the 
field of regenerative tissues 
is important. 

“I think [this research] is 
very interesting because of 
the impact it can have. Vic- 
tims of extreme trauma to 
the face are often left with 


disfigured skin, which 
drastically impacts their 
* . 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Researchers used soy plants as inspiration for tissue regeneration ideas. 


quality of life. These people 
develop a fear of public 
areas,” Wang said. “Cur- 
rently, there are only a few 
treatments available, the 
most expensive being a face 
transplant. A drug that al- 
lows full skin tissue regen- 
eration is more accessible.” 
Wang believes that this 
research should be further 
pursued because it could 
have a huge clinical impact 
on patients with disfigured 
skin. In addition, Wang be- 
lieves that further research 
could have the potential to 
uncover other practical ap- 
plications for fibronectin. 
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Who will top the NBA W. Lacrosse falls 11-10 to 12th-ranked Northwestern 


awards list this year? 


NBA, From B12 

of these players, Ben Sim- 
mons is in a world of his 
own amongst the rookie 
class. He plays like an 
experienced veteran, al- 
ready one of the most 
well-rounded athletes in 
the game. 

In terms of his. sta- 
tistics, among quali- 
fied rookies, Simmons is 
third in points, first in 
rebounds, first in assists, 
first in steals and fourthin 
blocks. 

On top of that, he has 11 
Only 
other rookies have at least 


triple-doubles. two 
one, and none have more 
than two. 

[he maturity Simmons 
displays on the court and 
role in leading the 
76ers to the playoffs fol- 


his 


lowing a 28-win season 
are unmatched. Simmons 
is the clear choice for 


Rookie of the Year, and 
frankly, I don’t even think 
it’s close. 


Sixth Man of the Year 
(SMOY) 

For SMOY, there is an 
easy answer and a right 
answer. 

The easy answer is Eric 
Gordon. He has done ex- 
actly what the Rockets have 
needed him to do, just as 
he did last season when he 
won the award. 

The difference between 
this year and last is that 
he’s scoring more and 
playing more efficiently. 
Night in and night out, 
he provides san offensive 
spark off the bench, help- 
ing lead the Rockets to the 
NBA’s best record. 

The right answer, how- 
ever, is Lou Williams. 

His statistics per 36 
minutes are very similar 
to his numbers from last 
year, when he finished 
third in the SMOY voting. 
The noticeable difference 
is that this season, Wil- 


liams is averaging almost | 


two and a half more as- 
sists per game. 

He has been one of the 
most impactful players in 
the League for his team, 
and he has done so for a 
Clippers team that had to 
learn how to play without 
their former superstars, 
Chris Paul and Blake Grif- 
fin. As a result, Williams 
is my SMOY. 


Most 
(MIP) 
Giannis Antetok- 
ounmpo, who won _ the 
award last year, improves 
drastically from year-to- 
year and has done so ev- 
ery year since his rookie 
season. If he keeps this 
up, he could be a serious 
part of next year’s MVP 
conversation. 

But, despite the Greek 
Freak’s tremendous efforts, 
he will not beat out the 
man carrying the Indiana 
Pacers, Victor Oladipo. 

The former Indiana 
University star led his 
team both offensively and 
defensively, boasting ca- 
reer bests in four of the 
five major categories. 

Last year, when the Pac- 
ers had both Paul George 
and Jeff Teague, they fin- 
ished seventh in the East. 
Now, even without those 
two, Oladipo has the team 
sitting comfortably as the 
East’s No. 5 seed. 

It’s safe to say that get- 
ting out of Oklahoma City 

was the best thing that has 


» M 


Improved Player 


happened to Oladipo’s ca- | 


reer, and he will win the 
MIP because of it. 


Coach of the Year (COY) 

This final award has no 
clear-cut winner. 

Mike D’Antoni, last 
year’s recipient, has led 
Houston Rockets to 
the League’s best record, 
as they currently sit seven 
games ahead of the War- 
riors. 

Brad Stevens, the best 
coach of his generation, 


his 


has been able to get the 
Celtics through numer- 
ous injuries and, 
how, only two games out 
of first place in the East. 
His coaching has helped 


players success- 


some- 


several 
fully embrace much larger 
roles than were expected 
of them. 

But Dwane Casey, my 
pick for COY, has guided 
his Toronto Raptors to the 
No. 1 seed in the East. 

It’s hard to believe that, 
in a time of superteams, 


the first-place team in an | 


NBA conference has no su- 
perstars, but Casey’s Rap- 


tors play beautiful team | 
basketball, which has led 


them to establish the best 
offense and fifth-best de- 
fense in their conference. 

Casey has not received 
the respect he has deserved 
since coming to Toronto, 
and I believe this is the year 
that will change. 

With the regular sea- 
son coming to a close and 
teams getting ready for 
the playoffs, these. play- 
ers and coaches all seek to 
achieve one common goal: 
a championship ring. 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


After continuous back- 
and-forth play, the Hop- 
kins lacrosse 
team was unable to main- 
tain their lead, letting the 
12th-ranked Northwest- 
ern University Wildcats go 
on a four-goal run to win 
the game 11-10. 

Despite the loss, Sopho- 
more midfielder Macken- 
zie Heldberg thought that 
it was one of their best 


women’s 


games as a team. 

“There was not really 
much we could have done 
differently,” Heldberg 
said. “I think just clean- 
ing up the little things 
and staying focused on 
the basics and what was 
working well for us in that 
game could have possibly 
changed the end result.” 

The Blue Jays took the 
first lead of the game, as 
Heldberg scored back-to- 
back goals. However, the 
Wildcats responded with 
two goals of their own in 
a 20-second span, quickly 
tying up the score at 2-2 
after only six minutes of 
play. 

“I thought that over- 
all our team meshed and 
flowed very well together 
from the offense through to 
the defense,” Heldberg said. 

Hopkins wasted no 
time in regaining their 
lead, because sophomore 
attacker Maggie Schneide- 
reith and junior attack- 
er Nicole DeMase then 
scored for the Jays. 

Heldberg notched a hat 
trick for the Blue Jays just 
7:36 into the: game, extend-; 
ing the Blue Jays’ lead to 
three. 


Northwestern quickly 


cut the + 
lead back | 
to two, 

as senior | 
Nit eio. lke 
Beardsley 
scored on 
a low shot. 
Three min- 
utes later, 
the Wild- 
cats scored 
again, this 
time off a 


free posi- 
tion. The 
score read 
5-4 in the 


Jays’ favor 

as both teams headed to 
the locker rooms at the 
end of the half. 

To start the second half, 
Northwestern asserted their 
dominance, as junior attack- 
er Holly Korn took multiple 
consecutive shots, with one 
eventually beating the Jays’ 
junior goalie Haley Crosson 
to tie the score back up at 5. 

“We executed the scout 
and game plan probably 
the best we have all season, 
and we were very prepared 
for anything Northwestern 
was going to throw at us,” 
Heldberg said. 

However, the Blue Jays 
did not let the Wildcats’ 
second-half fire discour- 
age them. 

Schneidereith — scored 
for the Jays, igniting a 5-3 
run that put Hopkins up a 
comfortable 10-7 lead with 
a little under 14 minutes 
left to play. 

Northwestern pushed 
through the late-game def- 
icit, as the Wildcats scored 
two within a span of 13 
seconds. |, 

The Wildcats rode this 
momentum, | making a 
score-tying goal. The score 


was now 10-10. 

The Hopkins defense 
could not interrupt the 
four-goal run, as senior 
Sheila Nesselbush gave the 
Wildcats their first lead of 
the day with 2:22 remain- 
ing on the clock — the score 
read 11-10. 

Heldberg tried to make 
one last attempt to take 
the game to overtime, but 
her shot was successfully 
blocked, giving Northwest- 
ern the Big Ten victory. 

Heldberg reflected on 
what this game means go- 
ing forward. 

“I think we just have to 
stay the course and know 
that while we lost a few 
games by one goal, we can 
play with just about any 
team,” she said. 

After Friday’s loss, Hop- 
kins is now 4-13 all-time 
against the Wildcats, with 
the last three matchups 
being decided by just one 
goal. Despite the unfortu- 
nate result, many Hopkins 
players displayed impres- 


“vy Sive performances. 
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HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sophomore Mackenzie Heldberg scores three crucial goals for the Jays against the Wildcats. 


reer-point milestone. 

She is only the 22nd 
player in the program’s 
history of competing at 
the Division I level to ac- 
complish this. Ibello only 
needed 44 career games 
to attain this milestone, 
as she was unable to play 
in the latter part of her 
sophomore season due to 
an ACL injury. 

Freshman midfielder 
Shelby Harrison finished 
the day with three draws, 
improving her tally to 54 
on the season. 

She needs only two 
more draws to tie the 
school record for most 
draws for a freshman. 

“All our goals for this 
season are still well in our 
reach, and we need to take 
it one game at a time,” Hel- 
dberg said. 

The Blue Jays will see 
the field again on Sunday, 
April 8, as they head up to 
Ann Arbor, Mich. to face 
off against the Michigan 


Junior attacker Miranda riche 


Ibello, with her first-half 
assist, reached the 100 ca- 


what that team ‘is going to 
throw at us,” Heldberg said. 


Baseball splits Conference doubleheader against Swarthmore 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Senior Mike Smith notched his 100th RBI to push the Jays past McDaniel. 


By DANIEL LANDY 
Senior Staff Writer 


Conference play is of- 
ficially underway for the 
Hopkins baseball team. 
On Saturday, March 31 the 
Jays took on the Swarth- 
more College Garnet in a 
doubleheader. They then 
returned to Babb Field 
on Tuesday for the first of 
what will be a two-game 
home-and-home series 
with the McDaniel College 
Green Terror. 

Hopkins — coming off 
of a 6-4 spring break trip 
in Florida — entered the 
weekend with a 10-8 over- 
all record; Swarthmore 
came in at 13-5. 

The two games played 
against the Garnet unfold- 
ed quite differently. The 
pitchers were very much 
in control during the first 
game, while the bats heated 
up in the second. 

In game one, Hopkins 
senior pitcher Alex Ross 
was lights out throughout 
his five-and-a-third-inning 
outing. Ross struck out five 
hitters, while surrendering 


- 


only two hits and no runs. 
Swarthmore pitcher Saw- 
yer Lake also impressed, 
pitching eight innings and 
striking out nine. 

The Jays were able to 
score two runs off of Lake. 
Senior first baseman Frank 
Clara recorded an RBI sin- 
gle in the second inning, 
and sophomore shortstop 
Dillon Bowman hit a solo 
home run in the fifth. De- 
spite the relatively low of- 
fensive production, Hop- 
kins was able to hang on to 
its slim lead for much of the 
game. 

The Blue Jays carried a 
2-0 lead into the bottom of 
the eighth, but the margin 
proved to be too narrow 
when Swarthmore finally 
found its rhythm on of- 
fense. The Garnet was able 
to cross the plate three 
times in the eighth and es- 
caped game one with a 3-2 
victory. 

Despite the close defeat, 
Hopkins was unfazed and 
came out reinvigorated for 
game two. 


This time around, the 


offense was able to put up 


10 runs, thanks in large 
part to a three-run and 
a five-run inning in the 
fourth and fifth innings, 
respectively. 

“I think it was just a mat- 
ter of time before our bats 
got hot,” senior centerfield- 
er Chris DeGiacomo said. 

DeGiacomo was one of 
the key contributors to the 
Blue Jays’ offense. 

He singled in the third, 
had an RBI triple in the 
fourth, scored a run in 
the sixth and had an RBI 
ground out in the seventh. 

“On the triple, I was just 
trying to hit something 
through the infield to get 
another run in with two 
outs. I had hit a curveball 
for a foul home run earlier 
in the at bat, so I knew I 
was not going to see anoth- 
er one,” DeGiacomo said. 
“Once the count went full, 
I knew I was going to get 
a fastball. I just put a good 
swing on it and started 
running.” 

The Garnet hitters also 
performed well at the 
plate, scoring six runs dur- 
ing the course of the game. 
However, the Blue Jay 
pitching staff did what was 
necessary to keep its team 
in position for the win. 

Junior pitcher Preston 
Betz started for Hopkins 
and gave up two runs over 
three innings. Then, senior 
pitcher Nick Burns — who 
came on in relief during the 
fourth inning — pitched 
two innings and two 
thirds, allowing two runs 
and earning his second vic- 
tory of the season. 

“We put a lot more pres- 


sure on the other team to 
make plays,” DeGiacomo 
said. 

As for Swarthmore, 
pitcher Ricky Conti took 
the loss after allowing 
four runs in five innings 
pitched. Hopkins won 
game two with a score of 
10-6, resulting in a split 
doubleheader for the two 
Centennial Conference 
squads. 

After Saturday’s dou- 
bleheader, the Blue Jays 
returned home to take on 
McDaniel, who entered 
the game with a 6-6 re- 
cord. The game was a rela- 
tively one-sided affair, as 
Hopkins cruised to a 6-1 
victory. 

Freshman designated 
hitter Austin Sacks and ju- 
nior outfielder Tim Kutcher 
both homered for the first 
time in their collegiate ca- 
reers, hitting solo shots in 
the second and eighth in- 
nings, respectively. 

Meanwhile, senior third 
baseman Mike Smith also 
had an_ historic game, 
notching his 100th career 
RBI. Smith is just the 25th 
Blue Jay in program history 
to reach this milestone. 

On the mound, junior 
starting pitcher Sean Mc- 
Cracken handled _ his 
business, registering four 
strikeouts and allowing 
only one run in six in- 
nings. 

Senior pitcher Nick Bod- 
ner then finished off the 
Green Terror in a three- 
inning save. Bodner was 
nearly untouchable, sur- 
rendering only one hit and 
striking out four. 
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The Blue Jays continue 
building up their mo- 
mentum as they enter the 
heart of their Conference 
schedule. The team has 
shown great potential in 
the first half of the season, 
as many young players 
have impressively taken 
on new and expanded 
roles. 

“We have a different 
team than previous years,” 
DeGiacomo said. “We are 
very talented, but we have 
probably the youngest 
starting lineup we have 
hadina long, long time.” 

The road to repeating 
their Conference Cham- 
pionship title is a difficult 
task for any team, but the 
development of the Jays’ 
young players, along with 
the leadership of the up- 
perclassmen, is positioning 
the Blue Jays well for a deep 
postseason run. 

“There have been a lot 
of close games so far that 
served as a good learning 
experience for a lot of the 
guys on the team. We’ve 
all put the work in all year 
long to have a successful 
year, and I’m excited to 
see how it ends up,” De- 
Giacomo said. “The talent 
is there to win another 
championship.” 

If the team continues to 
improve and is able to de- 
velop more consistency, 
Hopkins will be a force to 
be reckoned with come 
postseason. 

The Blue Jays will con- 
clude their two-game series 
with McDaniel in West- 


minster, Md. this Friday, 


April 6. 
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MLB's best get their first 
laste of the 2018 season 


Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 


he most impor- 

tant day in sports 

has and 

gone. Opening 

Day, the de facto 
national holiday for mil- 
lions of Americans, has once 
again allowed the MLB to 
explode back onto the sports 
scene, inserting itself into 
the daily news cycle once 
more. With the emergence 
of the opening weekend, we 
were afforded our first look 
at the predicted contenders 
and stars of 2018. 

While most believe that it 
is far too early to make any 
sort of predictions on the 
162-game season, the first 
matchups can certainly give 
an important look into the 
makeup of most teams. The 
first chapters of a book can 
hold important information 


come 


pitching with new additions 
Alex Cobb and Andrew 
Cashner being brought in to 
contribute with Dylan Bun- 
dy and Kevin Gausman. 

Their questionable pitch- 
ing is the only thing holding 
them back, with consistent 
production guaranteed from 
infielders Manny Machado, 
Jonathan Schoop and center- 
fielder Adam Jones. They’ll 
need their pitching to allow 
them to keep up in the top- 
heavy AL East. 

In the AL West, the Hous- 
ton Astros are slated to be 
the runaway favorites in the 
division. We all are aware of 
the insanely talented double- 
play tandem of shortstop 
Carlos Correa and second 
basemen José Altuve, but 
the potential MVP candidate 
that could lead the Astros 
back to the World Series is 
centerfielder George Spring- 
er. Springer, last year’s World 
Series MVP, led off the sea- 
son with a home run for the 
second straight year. 

He has the ability to im- 
prove even more from last 
season and is more likely to 
hit more home runs and hit 
for a higher average than his 
current 0.283 batting average 
if he is able to stay healthy 


to the plot for the entire 
of the entire season. 
novel. The With the 


pilot of a TV 
show can give 


[The Nationals] 


have a balanced 


trio of young 
stars bolster- 


ou a glimpse ing the As- 
Wier offense that has  tros lineup, 
or not the ; : the reigning 
_*show will be high potential World aah 
atrocious or to hit fora high champs — 
net/o01 brts | with one! of 
Withaatnaten Clase: the best start- 
béing Said, bed ing rotation’ 
here are the in _ baseball 
biggest takeaways from — are primed and ready to 
MLB‘s Opening Weekend. make it to the World Series 


The meat grinder known 
as the American League 
(AL) East is stacked with tal- 
ent at the top of the division. 

In the opening weekend, 
we saw the first appearance 
of the newly formed Bronx 
Bombers, as New York Yan- 
kees outfielder Giancarlo 
Stanton made a loud en- 
trance into the division, 
sending two bombs into the 
stands in the first game. His 
appearance, combined with 
regular power threats of fel- 
low outfielder Aaron Judge 
and catcher Gary Sanchez, 

will prove to be a formida- 
ble threat to other teams in 
the division. 

The impressive part about 
the Yankees is that in the 
second game of the season, 
in which Judge and Stanton 
went a combined 0-8 with 
three strikeouts, the bottom 
of the Yankees’ lineup was 
able to step up and drive 
in the four runs needed to 
down the Toronto Blue Jays. 
If, in the absence of the star 
power that makes the Yan- 
kees so threatening, the bot- 
tom of the lineup is able to 
pick up the slack it will make 
the team hard to beat. 

In the rest of the AL East, 
starting pitching is going to 
be of the utmost importance 
if other teams want to be able 
to contend in the division. 

The Boston Red Sox is 

spearheaded by superstar 
starters Chris Sale and Da- 
vid Price, who will most 
likely be expected to carry 
their teams this season. They 
must be producing at their 
peak to combat the high- 
powered offenses of the best 
division in baseball. 

The Baltimore Orioles’ 
season will have to rest on 

their unproven ability to 
have 
Bie», 


consistent starting 
% ~ ‘ 


once again. 

The stacked Washing- 
ton Nationals are going to 
once again run the National 
League (NL) East this year. 
Their offense is much more 
than just right fielder Bryce 
Harper and second base- 
men Daniel Murphy. They 
have a balanced offense that 
has high potential to hit for a 
high average, which should 
afford them a steady diet of 
runs to help provide insur- 
ance to.a powerful starting 
rotation led by Max Scherzer 
and Stephen Strasburg. 

The Mets have the poten- 
tial to challenge for a wild 
card slot with their talented 
starting pitching, but they 
must stay healthy and buck 
their history of injuries to 
even have a chance. 

The Chicago Cubs are re- 
ally good at almost every 
position, plain and simple. 
They are more talented than 
the team they are facing on 
any given day. Their lineup 
from top to bottom is formi- 
dable with each player being 
a legitimate home run or RBI 
threat. They are the team to 
beat in the NL Central. 

There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Los Angeles 
Dodgers won't repeat as 
NL West Champions. Even 
if they didn’t make the 
“splash” free agency pickup 
or trade, they are still more 
developed than their divi- 
sional foes in terms of start- 
ing pitching and offense. 

With the rest of the di- 
vision, it is a question of 
which contenders will 


‘show up. The Arizona Dia- 


mondbacks seem to be the 
most ready to dethrone the 
reigning division champs, 
but it is really unlikely that 
any team will be of real 
threat to the Dodgers. 
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By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The Vews-Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins women’s lacrosse 
team fell to the Northwest- 
ern Wildcats in a gruel- 
ing 11-10 loss. Despite the 
game’s disappointing fin- 
ish, the Jays saw impressive 
performances from a va- 
riety of players. Freshman 
midfielder Shelby Harrison 
added an additional three 
draws to her record, landing 
her just two draws short of 
the school record for draws 
by a freshman, while sopho- 
more midfielder Mackenzie 
Heldberg tallied four goals 
in the game. 

But this week’s Athlete 
of the Week goes to another 
deserving athlete. After 
earning her 100th point this 
weekend, this week’s title 
goes to junior attacker Mi- 
randa Ibello. 

Ibello has been a consis- 
tent performer for the Jays 
over the past three seasons. 
Totaling 11 goals, 10 assists 
and nine ground balls in her 
freshman season, Ibello gar- 
nered the most goals, assists 
and total points among Hop- 
kins freshmen in 2016. 

Ibello’s 2017 season was 
poised to be equally impres- 
sive. In 13 games, she tallied 
17 goals, 18 assists, 35 points, 
16 ground balls, two draws 
and seven caused turnovers 
before tearing her ACL in 
early April, causing her sea- 
son to abruptly end. 

Yet, Ibello’s injury would 
prove to be just a mild ob- 
stacle on her way to the re- 
cord books. This weekend, 
with just 19 minutes and ‘20 
seconds left in the first halt, 


Ibello earned hef’ first “as-~ 


sist in the game, garnering 


M. and W. Track competes 


By EMILIE HOFFER 


Sports Editor 


The men’s and women’s 
track and field team opened 
up their outdoor season this 
past weekend and traveled 
down to Richmond, Va. to 
compete in the Fred Hardy 
Invitational. Both 
entered the 2018 outdoor 
season ranked first in the 
Centennial Conference pre- 
season poll. After two days 
of competition, the Blue 
Jays capped off their season 
opener with a number of 
promising performances. 

“There were great per- 
formances in pretty much 
every event group on the 
men’s and the women’s 
team,” junior Alex Condotti 
said. “It was a great way to 
start the outdoor season.” 

To start the first day of 
competition in the field 
events, sophomore Mike 
Kalanik and senior David 
Nessenson put up the sev- 
enth and eighth best D- 
Ill marks in the shot put, 
throwing 12.98 meters and 
12.87 meters, respectively. 
In the hammer throw, se- 
nior Zach Jacobson took a 
second-place finish in the 
non-D-I portion of the com- 
petition with an impressive 
47.57-meter throw. 

To start off the com- 
petition on the track, the 
Blue Jays lined up for the 
3,000-meter steeplechase. 
Running the third-best time 
of the day among both D-l 
and D-III athletes, senior 
Marshall Demaree crossed 
the line, clicking a time of 
9:38. Junior Giacomo Taylor 
followed Demaree with a 
sixth-place finish overall. 


ca 


teams— 


her 100th career point in the 
process. She is now the 22nd 
player in school Division-l 
history to reach the land- 
mark and join fellow senior 
teammates, attacker Emily 
Kenul and midfielder Shan- 
non Fitzgerald in doing so. 
[bello’s second assist in the 
game, coming with 15:16 
left in the second period, 
served to propel her past the 
100-point mark. 

Following her landmark 
performance, Ibello _ sat 
down with The News-Letter 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK: 
MIRANDA IBELLO — WOMEN'S LACROSSE 


and runs with the rest of the 
team, and that really helped 
me and our team get in good 
shape, so we could be in 
peak condition for the start 
of our games in February. 


N-L: Going into the game 
against Northwestern, you 
were just one career point 
short of the 100-point mile- 
stone? Did this benchmark 
add any pressure? 

MI: I honestly didn’t 
know that it was coming 
up! It was pretty special to 


to discuss hear that 
what the announced 
100-point VITAL ager rng 
milestone STATISTICS the game. 
meant to her Im lucky 
and what Name: Miranda |bello to have 
the team’s |] Year: Junior such great 
goals are for }} Sport: W. Lacrosse teammates 


the remain- 


der of the 
season. Md. 
High School: Maryvale 
Toh € VW Prep 
News-Let- 
ter: Follow- 


ing a season-ending injury 
last April, what kind of work 
did you have to put in dur- 
ing preseason this year to re- 
turn to peak condition? 
Miranda Ibello: Imme- 
diately after my surgery, 
I was rehabbing my knee 
with an awesome physical 
therapist. I was really de- 
termined to get back by the 
start of the spring season, 
and he pushed me so that I 
was confident and ready to 
get on the field again. I was 
actually cleared to play full 
contact the Sunday before 
our first Monday morn- 
ing practice, and the winter 
workout packet our strength 
and ‘conditioning coach had 
given us really helped me 
get into shape. Once pre- 
season hit, I could do the lifts 


In the 5,000-meter run, 
junior Ollie Hickson led a 
group of Blue Jays, finish- 
ing second amongst D-II 
athletes with a time of 14:57. 
Close behind was freshman 
Connor Delahanty, who 
crossed the line with a time 
of 15:07. Meanwhile, senior 
Louis Levine and sopho- 
more Alex Glavin finished in 
15:13 and 15:14, respectively. 

The mid-distance group 
also had a number of Blue 
Jays place in the 1,500-meter 
run, led by Condotti, who 
crossed the line in 4:00 — 
just one second off his per- 
sonal best and good enough 
for a fourth-place finish 
overall. Only two seconds 
behind Condotti was fel- 
low junior Scott Pourshal- 
chi, who took fifth overall. 

In day two of competi- 
tion, the highlight of the 
day for the men came in the 
3,000-meter run, as fresh- 
man Patrick Dye topped 
the D-III competition with 
a time of 9:01.2. Less than a 
second behind was class- 
mate Will Howe for second. 

In the 800-meter run, 
Pourshalchi had the fourth- 
best D-III time on the day, 
crossing the line in 1:55. 
Finishing just three-hun- 
dredths of a second behind 
Pourshalchi was _ senior 
classmate Colton Takata. 

Looking forward to this 
outdoor season, the men’s 
team has several goals in 
mind. 

“The team’s biggest fo- 
cus will be winning out- 
door Conferences again 
this year,” Condotti said. 
“In addition to winning 
Conferences, a big focus is 
qualifying for Nationals, 


Major: Political Science 
Hometown: Cockeysville, 


around me 
helping me 
be the best 
I <carie be: 
Northwest- 
ern was a 
huge con- 
ference game for us, and we 
came out extremely confi- 
dent, and that showed on the 
field. Unfortunately, we still 
fell a little short. 


N-L: How did it feel to 
earn your 100th career point? 

MI: It was awesome. I 
want to help my team be 
successful. Two players on 
my team who I have tre- 
mendous respect for, Shan- 
non Fitzgerald and Emily 
Kenul, have hit that mark, 
so it is cool to be able to 
have this in common with 
them. It is awesome to see 
the hard work we put in at 
practice every day paying 
off on the field. 


N-L: What is the team 


hoping to improve upon be- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Junior attacker Miranda |bello. 


fore you take on the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Wolverines 
next Sunday? 

MI: Michigan is another 
awesome opportunity for 
us because they are also in 
our conference. Learning 
and growing from our last 
two one-goal losses is go- 
ing to help us come out even 
stronger against this next 
team. We are looking to im- 
prove on pulling away from 
a team offensively and lock- 
ing down on defense. We are 
always looking to improve at 
the draw and getting ground 
balls. Working on our funda- 
mentals and staying positive 
will help us win games. 


N-L: Do you have any 
personal goals or does the 
team have any goals for the 
remainder of the season? 

MI: With five games left 
in the season, it is important 
to remember to leave every- 
thing out there on the field 
not only in games but also in 
practice. Making each other 
better every day is what is 
going to make the team as 
a whole successful against 
these upcoming opponents. 
Our goals are to win'a’ Big 

~~ Ten Championship and to 
play for, and win, an NCAA 
championship. 


in Fred Hardy Invitational 


and we will hopefully be 
able to send a lot of people 
there this season.” 

The women’s team had an 
equally impressive season 
opener this past weekend, 
highlighted by impressive 
performances by junior Emi- 
ly Stahl in both the 5,000-me- 
ter and 3,000-meter runs. 
This performance culmi- 
nated in a Centennial Con- 
ference Track Athlete of the 
Week honor for Stahl — the 
first of her career. After a 
strong second-place finish 
in the 5,000-meter run, Stahl 
came back on day two to 
win the D-III section of the 
3,000-meter, running per- 
sonal bests in both events. 

Just ahead of Stahl, run- 
ning the top D-III time 
of the day in the 5K, was 
classmate Ellie Clawson, 
who clocked a time of 17:13. 

As for the women’s mid- 
distance group, the Blue Jays 
had a strong showing in both 
the 1,500-meter and 800-me- 
ter runs. In the 1,500-me- 
ter, Hopkins took second 
through fourth and sixth 
through eighth in the non- 
D-I competition. Leading the 
way was freshman Therese 


Emily Stahl was named Centennial 


Olshanski, who crossed the 
line in 4:36. Close behind 
was senior Caroline Smith 
and sophomore Caelyn Reil- 
ly, who clocked a time of 4:40 
at the finish, only separated 
by a few hundredths of a 
second and finishing third 
and fourth, respectively. 
Meanwhile, leading the 
Blue Jays in the 800-meter 
run was junior Erin Brush, 
who took fourth in the D- 
III competition with a time 
of 2:17. Following Brush 
were classmates Tasha 
Freed and Gina D’Addario, 
who both crossed the line 
in 2:20 for seventh and 
eighth, respectively. 
Freshman Veronica 
Montane was a highlight 
of the women’s field events 
for the weekend in the jav- 
elin with a fourth-place 
finish in the D-III compe- 
tition, throwing a distance 
of 38.22 meters. 
Next week, the Blue Jays 
will host their only home 
meet of the season. Be 
sure to catch the men’s and 
women’s track and field 
teams in action this Friday, 
April 6 as they host the 
Hopkins Invitational. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Conference Track Athlete of the Week. 
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David Glass 
Sportpinion 


ith the 

basket- 

ball world 

no longer 

focused 
on March Madness, it’s time 
to center our attention back 
to the professionals. As the 
NBA regular season nears 
its end, its time to look back 
on many of the exciting sto- 
rylines and who is in the 
running for the NBA’s high- 
est awards. 


Most Valuable Player 
(MVP) 
LeBron James is cur- 


rently in his 15th season 
and still regarded as the 
best basketball player in 
the world. The 33-year-old 
leads the League in minutes 
played and. has yet to show 
any signs of slowing down. 

He continues to put up 
his usual incredible num- 
bers, despite having to 
deal with several changes 
to his supporting cast due 
to trades and injuries. Even 
though LeBron has done 


As much as basketball 
fans wish that Kawhi, al- 
ready a two-time DPOY 
recipient, could be part of 
this conversation, neither 
of my top two candidates 
have won the award be- 
fore. 

When the New Orleans 
Pelicans lost DeMarcus 
Cousins, Anthony Davis, 
already one of the best 
defenders in the League, 
needed to step up his 
game. And that’s exactly 
what he’s done. 

Before Cousins went 
down with a ruptured 
Achilles tendon, Davis 
had been a disruptive de- 
fensive presence in the 
paint, as he usually is. In 
27 games since Cousins’ 
injury, Davis has averaged 
3.1 blocks and 2.0 steals. 
Not to mention that he has 
done this while also tak- 
ing on an even bigger load 
offensively. 

Davis has done it all for 
a Pelicans team that is filled 
with role players, and his 
defense has been crucial 
for them, as they currently 
hang onto a No. 8 seed in 
the West. 

Competing with Davis 
for the DPOY. ‘is another 
one of the top. two-way 


end-of-season awards © 
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Dip You KNow? 


The Hopkins men’s lacrosse team 
is ranked sixth in both the USILA 
Coaches Poll and the Maverik Media 


Baseball splits 
Swarthmore series 


Poll after their 13-12 victory against 
the |0th-ranked Rutgers Scarlet 


Knights. Sophomore attacker Cole 
Williams was also honored Big Ten 


Offensive Player of the Week. 


Athlete of the Week: 
Miranda Ibello 


Aprin 5, 201 


CALENDAR 


Friday: 


Baseball @ McDaniel: 3:30 p.m. 
T&F @ Hopkins Invitational 


Saturday: 


W. Tennis vs. Muhlenberg: 12 p.m, 
M. Lacrosse vs. Ohio State: 12 p.m. 


W. Lacrosse falls to 
Northwestern 


players in the world: Kevin | 
Durant. The forward has | 


led the Warriors’ defense 


miom=nias= 


This past Saturday, the 
baseball team traveled to 
face .off-against the Swarth- 
more, Garnet in,a double- 
header. The Jays fell in the 
first matchup but bounced 
back to the take the win in 


Junior attacker Miranda 
Ibello scored her 100th ca- 
reer point last, Friday,.in the 
Blue Jays’ game against Big 
Ten opponent Northwest- 
ern. Ibello only needed 44 
games to reach this impres- 


unable», to 


The 23rd-ranked wom- 


en’s lacrosse team was 
ove: 
12th-ranked 
ern Wildcats in a close Big 
Ten matchup. The Wildcats 
went on a four-goal run to 


Northwest- 


this season, one that fea- | 


tures last year’s DPOY, 
Draymond Green. 


Durant’s defense is con- 


almost everything he can  stantly improving from 
this season, year to | 
his Cleveland year, and 
Cavaliers ° both his 
only have 46 It will be the on-ball de- 
wins. Houston Rockets’ fense and 
Conse- his _ pres- 
quently, it will James Harden ence in the 
be the Hous- who will take paint are 
ton Rockets’ : r among the 
James Harden home this years best in the 
who will take League. 
home __ this MVP award. He is’ one 
year’s MVP of the only 


award. With six games left 
to play, the Rockets have 
already clinched home- 
court advantage through- 
out the playoffs and a No. 
1 seed in the Western Con- 
ference over the Golden 
State Warriors. 

Even though the War- 
riors have dealt with many 
injuries, Houston has 
hands down been the best 
team in the NBA this sea- 
son, led by superstar James 
Harden. 

After losing the award 
last year to Russell West- 
brook and his record- 
setting 42 triple-doubles, 
Harden came back this 
year with a vengeance: 
improving his scoring, 
taking better care of the 
basketball and stepping 
up his defense. 

Of course, he’s no 
Kawhi Leonard on de- 
fense, but his continued 
ability to run through ev- 
ery defense in the League 
while holding his own on 
the defensive end is un- 
deniable and warrants the 
point guard his first MVP 
award. 


Defensive Player of the 
Year (DPOY) : 
y % y 


players in the world who 
can effectively guard all 
five positions. 

His main drawback is 
that when the Warriors 
are healthy, Durant is ac- 
companied by four very 
competent two-way play- 
ers, on a team that is guar- 
anteed to be at the top of 
the League given their 
star-studded roster. 

Since Davis’ defensive 
efforts are more impor- 
tant to his team’s success 
than Durant’s (to no fault 
of Durant), I have to give 
the nod to Anthony Davis 
as this year’s DPOY. 


Rookie of the Year 

Jayson Tatum had some 
big shoes to fill when Gor- 
don Hayward got injured, 
and he could not have 
pulled through more for 
the Celtics. Lonzo Ball is 
having a rookie season 
comparable to that of Ja- 
son Kidd, who won the 
1995 award along with 
Grant Hill. Donovan 
Mitchell has been noth- 
ing short of magnificent 
and will likely lead the 
Utah Jazz playoff run. 

Unfortunately for all 
See NBA, pace B10 


z 


the second. 
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sive milestone. 
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M. Lacrosse defeats Rutgers with 14 seconds to spare 


By HALEY CROSSON 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team won a thriller 
in Piscataway, NJ. against 
the 10th-ranked Rutgers 
Scarlet Knights on Easter 
Sunday night in front of a 
crowd of over 3,000 fans. 

With just 14 seconds re- 
maining in the game, ju- 
nior attacker Kyle Marr 
scored his only goal of the 
game to lift the Blue Jays to 
a 13-12 win. 

The victory comes af- 
ter another thriller down 
in Charlottesville, Va. last 
week, where the Blue Jays 
edged out the University of 
Virginia Cavaliers by only 
two goals. 

To create this game- 
winning opportunity, 
senior goalie Brock Turn- 
baugh made a low save on 
the doorstep with 1:06 re- 
maining to keep the game 
tied at 12. 

From the beginning of 
the game, the Blue Jays bat- 
tled back and forth with the 
Scarlet Knights. Junior long 
stick midfielder Robert 
Kuhn opened up scoring 
for Hopkins following the 
second face-off of the game. 

However, after back- 
and-forth action, Rutgers 
led 4-3 at the end of the first 
quarter. Hopkins added a 
goal from sophomore at- 
tacker Cole Williams, who 
showed his offensive prow- 
ess with two goals and four 


assists in the Blue Jay win. 


Freshman attacker Jack 
Keogh scored his first ca- 


reer goal, and fellow fresh- 
man midfielder Connor 
DeSimone, the reigning Big 
Ten Freshman of the Week, 
continued to show he can 
compete at the Division- 
I level by adding a pair of 
goals and showing impres- 
sive field sense. 

Senior midfielder Brin- 
ton Valis scored off of a 
feed from senior attacker 
Shack Stanwick with less 
than two minutes remain- 
ing in the half. After that, 
it was all Rutgers for the 
remainder of the half. They 
led the Blue Jays 6-4 going 
into halftime. 

The Scarlet Knights led 
9-6 with under five minutes 
to play in the third quarter. 
The Blue Jays used a 4-0 run 
that was sparked by a goal 
by senior midfielder Patrick 
Fraser with 4:13 remaining 
in the third. Not only did 
Fraser start a much needed 
Blue Jay run, but he led all 
scorers with three goals on 
Sunday night. 

The second _ straight 
comeback win for the Jays 
showed their resilience and 
their fight even when fac- 
ing large deficits. 

“It was a real character 
win for us,” Marr said. 

Coach Pietramala com- 
mented on the win at a 
press conference following 
the game. 

“It’s Big Ten Lacrosse, 
there are no easy games,” 
Pietramala said. “But we 
didn’t play our best game 
of lacrosse, far from it.” 

Despite some offensive 
troubles, the Blue Jays fin- 


- 


ished the game having only 
committed four turnovers. 

Rutgers goalie Max 
Edelmann was a reason 
why the Blue Jay offense 
struggled early and never 
pulled away. He finished 
the game with 10 saves, as 
Hopkins outshot the Scar- 
let Knights 42-29, : 

In goal for the Blue Jays, 
Turnbaugh finished the 
game with nine saves to 
help Hopkins secure their 
win against No. 10 Rutgers. 
He also finished the game 
with four ground balls. 

The Blue Jays’ season 
has been characterized 
by many slow starts, de- 
spite winning their last six 
games. 

“We can’t keep star- 
ing slow like that, but it’s 
good to know we can come 
back,” Marr said. 

With a goal in Sunday’s 
game, Stanwick kept his 


point streak alive. He has 
now scored at least one 
point in 57 consecutive 
games, a Hopkins record. 
Stanwick also added four 
assists to his point tally on 
Sunday night. 

Hopkins is now 1-0 in 
Big Ten play and 7-2 over- 
all. Their next four games 
are all within the Big Ten: 
Ohio State University, Penn 
State University, University 
of Michigan and University 
of Maryland. Three of these 
four teams are ranked in 
the top 20 in the Inside La- 
crosse Poll. Per the most re- 
cent Inside Lacrosse National 
Poll (the week of April 2), 
the Blue Jays rank No. 5 in 
the nation. 

The Blue Jays will play 
again on Saturday when 
the Ohio State Buckeyes 
come to town at noon. Hop- 
kins is 4-1 at historic Home- 
wood field this year. 
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Junior attacker Kyle Marr scores the game-winning goal to clinch the win. 
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